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INTRODUCTION 


India’s role in the world arena is becoming increasingly 
prominent day by day. This is a measure of the importance 
she has come to occupy in the comity of nations. The out¬ 
standing role our country has been playing, under the leader¬ 
ship of Shri Nehru, in the cause of world peace and for interna¬ 


tional harmony is today admitted on all hands. Our policy is 
one of friendship with all countries and of keeping away from 
military groupings. This is the bedrock of the foreign policy 
which our government has been pursuing since Independence. 

One of the great countries of the world with which we 
have the friendliest of relations is the USSR. Our ties have 


extended over the ages, and there has never been any hostility 
between the two nations. In the days gone by savants and 
scholars, traders and merchants trekked from one country to 
another, strengthening the ties between the two peoples. The 
British domination of India, unfortunately, did not make it 
possible to broaden these ties ; the exigencies of world poli- 
jes kept away India from establishing a close contact with 
the post-Revolution Russia. Our first-hand knowledge of the 
new experiment tried in one-sixth of the world was very scrap, 
py. The visit to India of a solitary Soviet citiypn o ^ 
c™ those days-became great 

alUhe inf T ^he foreigner 

all the information about his country. The flow of ^ 

very^scanty, and few Indians got the opportunity to visuThe 


diplomatic relations with Icr great neiehh^^' "'““‘shed 

governmental level developed thereaftef ’ 

with our‘''Sl MlnuLVs"t^sft°t^ 

people gave Shri 'Nehrui a most ut Soviet 

as a great .atesthan 
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peace. The visit of N.S. Khrushchov and N. A. Bulganin was an 
equally great landmark in the annals of our relations. Friend¬ 
ship between India and the USSR took on a new character, 
broadening into diverse spheres of trade, commerce, culture, 
etc. 

The assistance we got from the USSR in erecting our 
first steel plant in our public sector was a great step forward in 
strengthening friendly ties between our two countries. Assist¬ 
ance from that great country has also been forthcoming in 
other equally important fields of our economic reconstruction. 

Naturally, there has been an exchange of delegations—of 
parliamentarians, public figures, writers, artists, scientists, etc. 
—between the two countries. The first Parliamentary delega¬ 
tion from India visited the USSR in 1955, and I happened to be 
a member of the delegation. Six years later, in 1961, I went 
to London to participate in the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference, and from there 1 went to the USSR in response 
to an invitation from Mr. Lobanov, Chairman of the House of 
Union of the USSR Supreme Soviet. During both these visits 
I got the opportunity of seeing a great deal of the land and of 
meeting a number of its citizens. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to say that I saw everything in the Soviet Union 
or that I discussed with its citizens all the subjects under the 
sun. My first visit took me to many republics of the USSR, 
and all what I saw was revealing to me. I was particularly 
struck by the staggering achievements made in industry, sci¬ 
ence, education, public health and by the great desire of Soviet 
people for peace. My second visit was still more revealing in 
another direction : I saw the great change that de-Slalinization 
had wrought in Soviet society, at economic, administrative and 
political levels. The process that Mr. Khrushchov had started 
at the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party appeared 
to have taken deep roots. The success of many of the reforms 
of this intrepid leader was too glaring to be overlooked even 
by a casual visitor to the USSR. 

The great change, whose faint murmurs were heard even 
in 1955 when I first visited the USSR, have affected the Soviet 
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fabric very deeply. The nightmare of the days of Stalin is 
over. People talk of it both in sorrow and anger; there was 
hardly anyone I met who even suspected that the old days 
would again return. 

Tt would not be wrong to say that Mr. Khrushchov has 
succeeded in taking away from the Soviet set-up the harsh¬ 
nesses that it had gathered in the turbulent years of social 
turmoil. Stalin not only rationalised the severities that inevit¬ 
ably follow a revolution, but also tried to reap a harvest from 
self-created internal threat by a ruthless process of elimination 
of unwanted human beings. Whether it was the dictatorial 
propensities of his mind or the compulsion of events or both 
that forced him to dreadful measures, is a subject for research 
students and historians. It needs, however, to be said that, in 
spite of incredible suffering and bloodshed, the Soviet Union 
built itself into a great power, military and economic both, the 
dividends of which are now rolling, e.g., in the field of space 
travel. 

I have tried here in this book to give my impressions of 
the USSR, of what I saw and heard. I am not an expert in 
Soviet affairs nor have I particularly any specialised knowledge 
of the principles of communism on which the Soviet state is 
based. It is from a purely factual angle that I have'approach¬ 
ed the subject. I must admit that my great distance from com¬ 
munist theory and practice has not in any way interfered with 
my judgement of the Soviet scene. 


The major portion of this book relates to my first visit, 
and naturally the data quoted may have become somewhat 
outdated. The Soviet Union is now working on its Seven-Year 
Plan which it hopes to fulfil by 1965. Recently, the Soviet 
ruling party, at its 22nd Congress, adopted the new 20-year 
programme of national development. The aim and purpose 

om wu- w rTr in 'ast chapter with- 

t which I feel the picture would have remained incomplete 

Wherever Soviet money is mentioned in this book it is done 

n A currency reform was carried out 

W the Soviet Union in 1961, according to which one new 
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rouble is equal lo 10 old roubles. If this book informs the 
reader about the various facets of Soviet life, I shall consider 
my purpose served. 

New Delhi, March 1963. H. S. 



































FIRST TIME ON SOVIET SOIL 


I 

Delhi was unbearably hot. One felt the fangs of summer 
deep in one’s flesh. It was midday of May 6, 1955. The road 
from my house to the Palam airport was one long, winding 
stretch of burning asphalt. The air was heavy with the odour 
of tarcoal breaking loose in the hot sun. The beastly weather 
had not deterred a crowd of men and women from reaching the 
airport to bid us farewell. A corps of pressmen and photo¬ 
graphers was prominent in the sweat-soaked crowd. Many 
cameras clicked, and hurried farewells were said. Au Revoir. 
These words rang in our ears long after we had slumped into 
our seats in the silvery-winged aircraft. From the rear of the 
plane wafted the sweet, tantalising smell of mangoes^^ A basket¬ 
ful of the royal Indian fruit was on its way to Mosco>V—a pres¬ 
ent to our Ambassador, Shri K. P. S. Menon. 

We woke up at the first streak of light in Geneva and 
stayed at the airport till lunch was served. A siesta in the cool 
air of Geneva was really needed; the plane darted off to Zurich 
and landed in Vienna before nightfall. I felt exhausted after a 
day’s ‘suspension’ in air and slept off well in the hotel where we 
were looked after by Soviet officials. Early morning, when it was 
still dark, I was woken up to get ready for our flight to Moscow. 
At the Vienna airport a shaft of ice-cold wind chilled my body... 
From high in the air I was struck by a large river, and soon I 
landed in Kiev. Kiev only came on our route to Moscow; it 
formed the second leg of our itinerary in the USSR. 

We found at the Kiev airport a large body of Soviet officials 
welcoming us. Pyotr Ivanov Vokin, head of the office of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and Natalya Ivanova Kalinin 
Deputy Chairman of the Kiev City Council, were among them’ 
uur Soviet hosts treated us to the wonderful Russian caviar in 
he luncheon room of the airport. Caviar on Soviet soil tasted 
touch more delicious than that I had enjoyed in Delhi’s diplo- 
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matic parties. Munching our food, we found ourselves in the 
midst of an animated chat with the first Soviet citizens we had 
met on their own soil. Our voyage of discovery of Russia had 
indeed begun! 

The air route from Kiev to Moscow was enveloped in 
dense clouds. The skies looked dreary, and a light drizzle kept 
coming down. But when our plane landed at Moscow's Central 
airport in the afternoon a bright sun shone resplendent in the 
blue. 

The national flags of India and the USSR were fluttering 
in Moscow’s May breeze. Many warm, friendly hands were 
outstretched to us in a token of welcome to this famed city of 
world’s first socialist state. We were received by M. P. Tarasov, 
Vice-President of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, A. A. Lebedev, Vice-Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union, and many high-ranking Soviet officials and 
< members of Soviet Parliament. Our Ambassador, Shri K. P. S. 
Menon, had also come to the airport to welcome us to the 
country he was accredited to. There were also many Soviet 
correspondents and several foreign newsmen posted in Moscow. 

M. P. Tarasov welcomed us formally to his land. He 
assured us that wherever our delegation went in the USSR, it 
would be surrounded with sympathy on the part of the Soviet 
people. Krishnamoorthy Rao, Deputy Chairman of Rajya 
Sabha. replying to Tarasov’s welcome speech, conveyed our 
feelings of friendship for the USSR. He said our visit to the 
Soviet Union would strengthen friendly ties between the two 
countries. 

The short drive from the airport to the Sovietskaya Hotel 
took us through green fields which fringe this city of massive 
buildings and fast and brisk life. The hotel we lodged in was 
newly constructed. It had spacious rooms equipped with radio 
and television. Passing through the lounge to the dining room, 
I picked up a strain of soft music. ^It came from a high stage 
in the dining hall where the orchestra was playing. 

Our Soviet hosts kept a number of interpreters at our dis- 
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posal. We all trooped into the dining hall to have our dinner. 
I was amused to find on our dining table fresh curds or dahi as 
we call it in neat little bottles. The dinner was really sumptuous 
—caviar, chicken, ham, fish, cheese, sardines forming the first 
course. By the time I felt I had finished, came borstch and 
sweets of various kinds! 

The dining hall was crowded to full. Men and women, 
in impressive and elegant dresses, sat at their tables, abandoning 
themselves to a mood of relaxation and gaiety.... 

II 


Next morning we started our programme of sightseeing in 
Moscow. The city is not very old as many of our Indian cities 
are. Moscow was not always the nerve-centre of Russia. It 
became the foremost town of the country only in 1380. It was 
as late as 15th century that it got integrally interwoven with 
the history of Russia. 


Today Moscow is the largest city of the USSR. Its popu¬ 
lation, excluding that of the outskirts, is five millions. The city 
is planned on the principle of concentric rings intersected by 
radial roads. What strikes the eye in Moscow immediately 
you step out into the street is its verdure. Trees have been 
planted along the pavements of many of them. There are numer¬ 
ous broad avenues and squares in Moscow, teeming with flower 
girls, fruit vendors, ice-cream sellers. An ice-cream kiosk is 
invariably surrounded by crowds of merry-go Muscovites. I 
was told that Russians really enjoy their ice-cream in mid¬ 
winter when the arctic cold holds the city in its icy grip? A 
story narrated by Sir Winston Churchill then came to my mind 

During the grim days of the last war, when the destiny of 

the e,v,i.zed world hung by a thread, Churchill, driving through 

a Moscow street, saw a large line of people waiting on end in 

snow and b.tmg cold. He stopped his car and asked someone 
what It was all about. 

“We are queuing up for ice-cream”, the Russian in the 
queue tried to satisfy the British Prime Minister's cur^ty 
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“Ice-cream in this weather!’* Churchill said in a tone of 
amazement. 

“Yes, it is warmer than the weather in Moscow,’’ the 
Russian calmly replied. 

“These people are really brave, they can never be con¬ 
quered’’, Churchill confided to his aide and drove along! 

Moscow offers a feast to the eyes of the tourist. From the 
hotel window the view stretches to the Kremlin tower which 
stands in the centre of the city. One sees its jagged greyish-red 
walls above the River Moskva, the faceted tops of its high towers 
covered with dark-green tiles and crowned with coppery-gold 
weather-vanes. The five highest spires rise behind the walls on 
an emerald mound. 

Kremlin was the first place we went to visit. It is here, 
in this seat of Soviet power, that leaders of the USSR take 
counsel to adopt decisions of world importance. All major 
pronouncements of the USSR Council of Ministers are signed: 
‘The Kremlin. Moscow’. How often have statesmen in many 
countries impatiently waited for these pronouncements wrap¬ 
ped up in mystery, surprise and drama! Many historic and 
startling pages of the world we live in today have been written 
in and by Kremlin. It was this epicentre of colossal Soviet 
power, whose weight is now felt far in the depths of stellar 
space, that we all went to see from inside. 

The crenellated walls of the Kremlin, which have retained 
their original outline dating back to centuries, as well as the 
fortress towers, are stamped with the history of the days gone 
by. Kremlin is an ensemble of fortifications, spacious abodes 
of secular and ecclesiastical heads of state, and monumental 
cathedrals. The waters of the River Moskva wash every day 
the foot of the giant Kremlin ensemble. The Uspensky (Ass¬ 
umption) Cathedral, Blagoveshchensky (Annunciation) Cathed¬ 
ral and Arkhangelsky Cathedral are architectural wonders to 
be seen in order to be believed. The Granovitaya Palata and 
the Bell-Tower of Ivan the Great are really structures of magni¬ 
ficence. The Uspensky Cathedral, which towers the others, is 
a giant structure crowned by five golden cupolas. The archi- 
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tecture, I was told, is entirely Russian. The Russians, like 
Indians, become very touchy when any of their great achieve¬ 
ments is traced to influences alien to their genius and tradition. 
But foreign impacts which have really yielded tangible res ults 
will readily be accepted as “facts of history”. The Russians 
accept, for instance, that the architects of Uspensky Cathedral 
learnt a great deal from the works of foreign masters, such as 

Aristotle Fioravante. the celebrated Venetian master, whom 
they invited to Moscow. 


The Cathedrals and other structures of the Kremlin are 
built in brick. The white stone is prominent in foundations 
balustrades, and stanways. The Grand Kremlin Palace was’ 

m'n Granovitaya Palata 

ive" intact. The Hall has witnessed, 

over the centuries, many important balls, royal weddings 

receptions and other state functions. The Bell-Tower of Ivan 
lnd?h 1 '' ^ twenty-two large 

bTck"'" t': hTrd -"-te^Lnturi:: 

back. It, is hard to understand how this tower can support 
such a great weight.” My Soviet hosts offered scientific exX 
nations for this engineering feat. But what lingered on in my 
mind was the ingenuity of the human mind that had conceived 
and executed this great architectural wonder. 

In the Kremlin we did not, of course, miss the opportu¬ 
nity of paying a visit to the apartment of Lenin. His small 
s IS preserved as a treasured monument. So are the pens 
and pencils which had turned out words of fire and passion 
Lenin s bookshelf is appropriately honoured with a Lok of 
Lala ^jpat Rai called England's Debt of India 

Lenin’s bedroom looks very simple and austere Th« 

ordinary people This w manner of contact with the 

which is comparable in secrets of his greatness 

ved in his service to theTdL^Trn 
round Lenin, music room. This Cdary^tfc^^^^^^^ 
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sionally stole a few moments of his precious time to listen to 
his favourite composer, Beethoven. Perhaps, he discovered in 
the lilts of music the value of man as man which the ages had 
tarnished with their inequities and injustices. 

It is not difficult for a foreign visitor to understand why 
Lenin is adored by the entire Soviet nation as its leader and 
teacher and as the founder of the socialist state. His role in 
guiding the destiny of Russia has been unique and unrivalled. 
Everywhere we went we saw how people—men, women and 
children—recollect his name with infinite love and respect. 

I left Lenin’s apartments touched to the heart. A pano¬ 
rama of history swam before my eyes: Petrograd; Winter Palace; 
insurrection; Bolshevik capture of power; the death-defying 
courage of soldiers and sailors, workers and peasants. Lenin 
really opened a new chapter in history. He fathered a state 
where according to his convictions the ills of the ages would turn 
into mere tales, and for him man's grandeur remained a golden 
object to be fought for and won. He raised a new power 
which was destined to play a great role in world events. The 
ire of some at Lenin’s rise to the summits of the world, is not 
at all incomprehensible to history. Thereby they paid Lenin 
and his ideals an inverted tribute. 

I and my colleagues went to see the Soviet Parliament. 
I was deeply interested in getting the hang of Soviet Parlia¬ 
mentary practice. A Niagara of stories had been put out in 
India about the parliamentary life in the USSR. “The Parlia¬ 
ment in Russia is really a facade. It has no substantial exis¬ 
tence.” Such declarations had often been heard by us before 
our independence. I very much wanted to see things for myself 
and test the veracity of the stories I had been hearing. Of 
course, I knew I would get replies to my queries from the 
Russians. But that did not dissuade me from satisfying my 
curiosity as best as I could. A watchful eye and a keen ear 
can pick up even the tiniest of flaws in a formal question-ans¬ 
wer confrontation. 

We went to the Grand Kremlin Palace where the Sup¬ 
reme Soviet of the USSR—the nation’s parliament—meets. 
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We were received by A. P. Volkov, Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and V. T. Lacis, Chair¬ 
man of the Soviet of Nationalities. They gave us the details 
about the functioning and work of the Soviet Parliament. It 
was a matter of regret that we could not watch the Depu¬ 
ties actually in Session. 

The session hall of the Supreme Soviet has a seating capa¬ 
city for 3,000 people. Representatives of foreign missions— 
there are very many of them in Moscow—are given seats on 
the left of the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet. The seating 
arrangement is different from what we have in our Parliament. 
The platform is occupied by Ministers who sit face-to-face with 
members. 

The Soviet Parliament has a preponderance of members 
(Russians call them “deputies”) working in factories and fields. 
They form 63 per cent of the parliament’s membership. The 
rest come from what they are fond of calling the “working 
intelligentsia”—scientists, writers, engineers, etc. 

Women do not constitute a negligible minority either. The 
Soviet Parliament boasts of its 190 (25.7 per cent) women 
“deputies”. Naturally, the walls of the Grand Kremlin Palace 
have got accustomed to listening to the sweet, soft feminine 
voices. How often must these voices have softened the din and 
passion of the debates. The women members guard the rights 
of their sex as watchfully as their opposites do theirs. But 
often they work commonly for their common rights — a real 
spectacle of the solidarity of sexes! 

During the elections to Soviet Parliament the ballot is kept 
secret as in the democracies the world over. The Soviets depart 
from the general procedure, followed elsewhere, in that the 
state bears all the election expenses. This releases the candidates 
from many burdens and make their elections a “moneyless” 
battle. Even the humblest of the citizens can, therefore, offer 
himself as a candidate to the parliament. But he must first secure 
the consent of the public organisation and “society of the work- 

ing people”.- * Communist candidates and semi-communists 
(but never the anti-communists) form a united front at the 

I 
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elections. The Soviet Parliament is not an entirely communist 
house. Party card-holders account for about 75 per cent of its 
membership: the rest do not belong to the party at all. 

Any candidate, failing in carrying out the collective wishes 
of the electorate, can be recalled by them. This “veto of the 
street", allegedly, gives the Soviet Parliament members a stamp 
of authentic representation of the needs and grievances of their 
electors. It also, supposedly, restrains a member from abusing 
his power and position and from treating his public life as an 
exclusive sphere for carrying out his whims. 

The two chambers of the Soviet Parliament are not split 
into two unequal halves. Both are endowed with equal powers. 

A law is deemed adopted if it secures the consent of the two 
chambers. 

Many Soviet citizens, I was informed, write to the Presi¬ 
dium of the Parliament, suggesting proposals for improvement 
of legislation, for the introduction of changes in the state. 
Some report shortcomings in the work of government depart¬ 
ments and officials. These letters are considered by the 
Presidium for further necessary action. Sometimes citizens meet 
the President in person, and draw his attention to lapses ich 
he sees are set right by appropriate governmental v^gencies. 

I was informed that the debates in the Soviet ‘ ment 
are generally lively, peppered with humour and sallies, ^i.-ne- 
times an issue is discussed to shreds, and it comes out from th», 
grinding-mill of the debate completely split into atoms. 

The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power in Russia is the Council of Ministers. It is appointed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The Prime Minister is 
called the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. The Soviet 
Constitution provides that the Chairmen of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of the Union Republics are ex-officio members of the Central 
Government of the USSR. 



It was Sunday, and I fell tired after last day’s crowded 
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programme. I learnt that the day happened to be the tenth 
anniversary of victory over Hitler. Moscow was planning a 
gigantic celebration of this historic event. The Bolshoi Theatre 
was festively decorated for the occasion. It was the venue of 
the main celebrations in the capital. I could not, therefore, 
resist the temptation of witnessing the spirit of the vast Russian 
masses who rose to the occasion during the greatest ordeal of 
their lives. 

The Indian delegation was given a special box. We saw 
on the centre of the stage all the leaders of the USSR in their 
serious, solemn expressions. A young girl, sweet-looking and 
pelite, walked erect to the stage and spoke into the microphone 
her doleful tale of death and destruction. She was rendered 
an orphan m the war, but has now risen to the stature of a 
Heroine of the USSR_a coveted status for a Soviet citizen. She 

orked in a textile factory and won the great distinction by 
sneer determination and will. 


poignant and touching story woke up the memory of 
the days of colossal suffering and travail that the Russian people 
• uring the fascist occupation of their country. My 

days of second world war when. 

exploits^ th° ^ 

«xrl"d M They 

victorious Hirough which RUSSIA emerged 

and the rad ° press 

Thosl w^e Thf^-f- r? 

the vast re hitler using 

m^itarv 'hrew his entire 

breathL *"”! Moscow. How 

a miracle happenedVried A d ' 

Che, scatterefaray the Hhlertm ''’ T 

re-grouping Then tim H fU a c Seined respite for its 
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stage of the Bolshoi Theatre. Most of the dancers were young, 
and every measured step, every delicate movement of the 
muscles spoke of the superb perfection for which this theatre 
is famed the world over, 

I think there would be hardly any country in the world 
where Bolshoi Theatre is not known, where its ballets and operas 
have not drawn admiration and applause. Its rich musical tradi¬ 
tion inspires the artists throughout the world. Great names in 
music—Glinka, Chaikovsky, Mussorgsky — have adorned the 
theatre through their remarkable compositions. I was told 
that in olden days only rich, elegantly dressed nobles occupied 
the boxes of the theatre. Now the doors of this luxurious thea¬ 
tre are open to every ordinary Russian. 

I and other members of the Parliamentary delegation had 
occasion to have a very delightful chat with the Vice-Chairman 
of the Moscow Soviet, N. I. Bobrovnikov. He looked an ami¬ 
able, mature, well-built Russian, pleasant to talk to and willing 
to answer all our questions. He took us to the Committee 
room, a spacious hall, about 50 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
He explained, very briefly, the working of the Moscow Soviet 
administration. Moscow Soviet is an elected body of 800 
members. They elect their Executive of ?.5 members, which is 
mainly responsible for running the very complicated adminis¬ 
tration of the city. The Executive Committee has a network 
of committees dealing with the budget, constructions, city traf¬ 
fic, trade, public health, culture, education, etc. Each Com¬ 
mittee has 12 or 13 members and meets often to discuss day- 

to-day affairs and adopt corresponding decisions. The Moscow 

Soviet normally meets only two or three times a year, unless 
called into session to deliberate upon an urgent or emergent 
issue. These committees invite other citizens for suggestions 
and discussions, and make use of the advice given. 

Moscow is divided into 25 districts. Each district has its 
own Soviet, and each Soviet its own Executive to carry on the 
administration of the district. The district Soviet elects its own 
committees for various departments, and the committees are 
autonomous units in their respective spheres. But other mem- 
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bers, too, have a right to participate in the deliberations of the 
committee. 

These committees have many duties to perform. They 
carry out the ordinary repairs of residential houses, run utility 
services, manage educational institutions, control local enter¬ 
prises and take all the steps essential to discharge their obliga¬ 
tions. 

The budget is sent to the Ministry of Finance, which 
scrutinises it and then sends it back after approval. The enter¬ 
prises are properly distributed, and it is decided which of them 
will be organised, managed and run by the Union and which 
by the various units. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Moscow Soviet gave us very 
interesting information. He gave us an idea how industries in 
the region—and all over the USSR—are developed on planned 
basis. The initial investment on outlay machinery and build¬ 
ings are all assessed and the running expenses, after taking 
account of the depreciation charges, are estimated. After arriv¬ 
ing at the cost of production, a certain percentage is added as 
tax for contribution to the Central Exchequer. This is the sale 
price of the commodity produced, and is adopted by the Exe¬ 
cutive- Committee of the District Soviet. This contribution 
from enterprises is the main source of income of the Union. 

belief of some people living outside the 
USSR, the Soviet system has not completely liquidated private 
property. Of the 500,000 fl^s in Moscow about 5,000 are 
owned by iridividuals. About two-thirds of residential quarters 
are owned by the Moscow Soviet; the rest by various socie¬ 
ties. Private individuals own only about two per cent of the 
property in Moscow. The owners can sell, mortgage or trans- 
fer their properties. But they cannot acquire or build large 
buildings. This restriction is placed to kill all chances of uti¬ 
lising the property for private profit. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Moscow Soviet told us that 
the rent of a family flat is three to four per cent of the total 
income of the family. People are paid according to their qua- 
hfications and the nature of the job they are entrusted with 
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The Chief Architect of Moscow gets 5,000 roubles per month. 

The Deputy Chairman of the Moscow Soviet receives 1,500 to 

2,000 roubles. A waiter in a hotel gets about 500 to 600 roubles. 

n unskilled worker in a factory earns on an average 800 to 

1,000 roubles, but he can earn more by putting in extra work 

His total remuneration is related to the output of his work. 

e met m an automobile factory a young and unassuming girl 

an ordinary worker—who had won Stalin Prize for her extra¬ 
ordinary work. 

It was a joy and a thrilling experience to go round the 
Moscow Lomonosov University on the Lenin Hills. The 200th 
anniversary of the establishment of the university was being 
celebrated then. We were taken round the gigantic university 
buildings by the affable and sweet-natured Pro-Rector of the 
University, Mr. Vovchenko. It is impossible to go round the 

university premises in a space of an hour or so. I think it will 
take several days. 

The Moscow University is the oldest Russian University. 
Over 22,000 are on its rolls. It has 2,068 post-graduate stu¬ 
dents who prepare for scientific and pedagogical careers. The 
university has on its staff, 1,948 professors and lecturers and 
876 research workers. The teaching body totals 2,827, of 
whom 145 are members of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. Academy of Sciences of Union Republics and of spe¬ 
cialised academies. The University has a very large number 
of lecture halls, libraries, reading rooms, laboratories, recrea¬ 
tion centres, gymnasiums, swimming pools, etc. 

The Soviet intelligentsia speaks of the Moscow University 
with justifiable pride. It is one of the grandest achievements 
of the Soviet rule. The university has turned out many out¬ 
standing Soviet men and women of science who have contri¬ 
buted a great deal to the country’s amazing strides in rocketry, 
space travel, automation, cybernetics, electronics, etc. Russia 
today literally teems with scientists and engineers. The age 
of science seems to have reached its apogee in this country 
which, a few decades back, was one of the most backward 
regions of the world. It is this Himalayan peak of Soviet 
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science that has dwarfed the scientific achievements of many 
nations. 

After concJuding our visit to the new buildings of Moscow 
University, we went to see Moscow’s famous automobile fac¬ 
tory, the largest of the kind in the USSR. This factory typifies 
the growth and development of modern Russia’s prodigious 
mdustrial edifice. The automobile factory had a modest start 
m 1924 when Soviet Russia was just emerging, bruised and 
bleeding, from the ravages of the Civil War. Today it has 
grown into a massive enterprise employing 45,000 workers. 
We were startled to find a vast number of women working on 
intricate and complicated machines. The factory management 
told us that women formed 51 per cent of the workers employed 
m the factory. This was a novel experience for me—women 
handling jobs which arc ordinarily considered the prerogatives 

of men ! All departments of the factory-foundry, furnaces 
assembling—presented the same scene. ’ 

fh^ participation of Soviet women in public affairs-as in 
he parhament-and in running the various sectors of national 
economy amply proved that the Soviet system had ^ 

pletely eradicated the sex discrimination and raised womenTo 
their real, deserved status in society As a c r 

M<.cow City. Wherever , went, , sa^a iaf^e n^orworting 
women-engaged shoulder to shoulder with their 
The equality of women with men is i^dled In 
degree of advancement of a nation’, and 

respect rtghtly deserves our admiration in ihil ^d 

During my brief sojourn in Moscow I had 
pass quite a few times through the MeZ th " 
ground fabric of railway. My words fll?~ 
superbly palatial stations hniir • .describe its 

lovely statues, mosaics paintinas'" '"’’’^■''*>'ed with 

for the eye! ’xhere is k “afl’ tfulh '"h' 

Moscow Underground. W^o Ian bel^ ‘’“'“'■“S in 

train deep below the layers of thi ™ in a 

escalators and halls, hewed fathom j '“fth. The vestibules, 
earth, left me spell-LcuTd '-'i 

spaciousness and abundance 
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of air and light are really a marvel to wonder at. Each under¬ 
ground station —Muscovites call them palaces—is stamped with 
its specific features, its own pattern, architecture, its paintings, 
mosaics and sculpture. 

The Gorky Recreation Park Station is a joy to see. One 
feels that the architects designed to tell the story of the ease 
and comfort and leisure that the Soviet Revolution had promi¬ 
sed to the Russian people. The light-coloured marble of the 
station is soothing to the eye. It was specially brought from 
Georgia, Urals and the Altai. 

On the other side of Moskva River is another palace- 
station, the Kaluzhskaya station. It lies on the famous Oktya¬ 
brskaya Square. Its vestibule is set in white marble. Incfh^ 
background are bas-reliefs dedicated to the victories won by the 
soldiers of the Red Army during the fierce battles of the last 
war. The facade of the vestibule of the Dobryninskaya Sta¬ 
tion is done in cream-coloured tuff. Five monumental chande¬ 
liers and marble torches light the hall decorated with an 
artistic panel of coloured glass-smalt. The panel projects a 
parade on the Red Square. The arches of the underground 
hall of the station are laid out of blocks of light-pink marble 
called “Gasgan”, shading off into blue. There are many more 
stations—each different from the other, each more gorgeous 
than the last one. A trip for a new visitor round the city s 
underground is indeed an excursion into a wonderland. 

IV 

J do not know how I shall delineate my impressions of 
Moscow and of its people. Many images have crowded upon 
my mind one after the other, each throwing the outlines of the 
other into background. But the mosaic of these images of 
Moscow’s life has woven for me a pattern unique m many 

respects. 

I was deeply struck by the simple, almost child-like good- 
heartedness of the people of Moscow. Their easy, effortless 
courtesy and politeness has something of Lucknowi touch in it. 
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But they do not have a shade of the drowsiness of the Indian 
town of the old Mughal days. Their steps, as individuals, are 
sedate and measured, but when they pour out in a stream from 
underground stations or from trolley buses or from factories a 
briskness and an impatience catches them like a typhoon. The 
traffic is dreadfully fast but never disorderly. Even a tiny tot 
or a maimed old woman can reach the other side safe in the 
densest of motorcades. Is this discipline induced by something 
extraneous? Well, a traffic policeman is always obeyed. But 
does that explain all? J feel Muscovites have developed an 
inner sense of duty and discipline. Why should, after all a 
school-boy, with his satchel slung loose on his shoulder run 
away from the bus stand to give his helping hand to a grey- 
haired old man and escort him safe across the crowded street? 
What compels a young girl, dressed in her Sunday best to pick 
up from the green turf of the garden a speck of dirt, thrown by 
reveller, and soil her hands and carry it to the garbage 

din^the Hv-' instruction have gone into moul- 

aing the civic consciousness of the Moscow citizen. 

I found the ordinary Russian emotional to the extreme 
and muehy and sensitive, too. He is uncommonly friendW 
sometimes carrymg his friendliness to naivety. A direct aon™ 

to hisTean°” He subterfuge, goes straight 

to Uis heart He is fiercely patriotic; he is highly resentfu 

even the faintest disrespect shown to his land its customs 
behefs. system, etc. But I did not detect in verv m’anl ’ 

laTd'■ “"edible achievements of their 
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his finger. An identical opinion on this subject will issue from 
his professor or his chauffeur or neighbour. 

I did not notice any diversity of political opinion among 
the Russians I talked to. They appear to be alert to the fast 
twists and turns of the international situation. Their contact 
with the outside world is through the newspapers which are 
mostly government papers read as avidly as an English soccer 
fan scans the score board. 

The many Russians I talked to, showed deep under¬ 
standing of the dangers the world faces today. Many of them 
talked to me in a sad tone about the horrors of the nuclear w-ar. 
“The earth will be one atomic cemetery If the war breaks out”, 
a middle aged taxi driver said in a voice heavy with sorrow. 
The Russians have an acute sense of the dangers of the new 
war. Though the wounds of the last war are healed, their 
scars arc marked deep in the flesh of the people of that land. 
There is hardly any home which has escaped the ravages of 
the Second World War. 1 heard many gruesome stories of 
Fascist barbarities—killings, torture, rape. The losses in men 
were colossal, and the destruction of property and national 
wealth disfigured a large part of the country. It was difficult 
to believe that the Russians would ever erase from their mind 
the memory of those dark days. Naturally, we find today 
all over the USSR a passionate yearning for peace, for elimi¬ 
nating the chances of a frightful atomic war. The sentiment 
for peace is so deep-rooted that people pour out their hearts’ 
desire even on occasions remotely connected with a discussion 
of this burning problem of our times. In Moscow I came 
across a thrilling incident. A seventy-year-old Russian woman, 
her face creased with wrinkles and back' bent down with 
advanced years, left her tiny grarid-child in my arms, offered me 
a beautiful, fragrant flower and said “Mir, Mir, Mir”. “Mir” 
(peace) is, perhaps, the one common word I heard Russians 
spelling out at all functions w-e attended and at all places we 
visited. 

It w'ould be doing Russia a great injustice to say that the 
Russians are warmongers. From what I saw and heard in 
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Moscow—the soul of Russia—I could feel that this country, 
left in shambles by Hitler a decade back, could not even think 
of aggravating the world tension which is fraught with explosive 
possibilities. They certainly are a peace-loving people. 

Moscow city is an index to modern Russia. It tells the 
history of this young nation, of its daring plans and difficult 
times, through the spectacular life it has woven round itself. 
One finds the city dotted with scientific institutes, colleges* 
parks, museums, recreation centres. And then the cleanliness 
of the city! Really I marvelled at the clinical tidiness of its 
wide avenues and streets. 


People in Moscow looked very well dressed, though I 
saw many in ill-tailored but expensive suits. Women’s dresses 
are feminine to the last detail without the least shade of vulga¬ 
rity or offensiveness to taste. I did not see any Moscow woman 
dressed in low-cut garments nor did coquetry meet my eve 
May be, I wore the thick blinkers of my age! ^ ' 

What really gave me joy in Moscow, or even throughout 
the course of my stay in the USSR, was the smiling faces of 
Russian children, untouched by hardships, scarcities and the 
sorrows of lift. What robust physique! What sturdy self-con- 
fidcnce. The Soviet Government has made the proper brine 
mg up of the younger generation a national task. Creches 
schools pioneers’ clubs, palaces of culture dot Moscow from’ 
one end to the other. Education in .c ^ 

is wcu moored to the traditions of the l^nd and“?h°'"'^“'' 
policy of the government. Stress is not la d 1 “"‘form 

books and on acquiring knowledge, but also o"^d i 

very robust, healthy attitude to life. PessilT. d * 

to have blurred the thinkine of q ^ seem 

earliest days the student knows Uiaf onTe/^-^ 

the college or the university or thf‘ u . portals of 

not be dogged by joblessnesl He face's hL fT*''"'' 

dnntly. Then his upbringing is such tha. h ® 

readymade for the task, cultLd and fi 

of caste, colour or creed. The young me* ™ n Prejudices 
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character in the true sense of the word so that they take life 
more realistically. 

I left Moscow for Volgograd full of emotions and warm 
love for its people. The Muscovites were hospitable in the 
really Oriental way, and their friendship flowed as freely as 
the waters of the river. 1 left the city on my discovery of 
Russia already prejudiced about the land. Moscow was a 
liny rehearsal of what I was to witness on a large canvas 
during my visits to Volgograd, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Ukraine 
and other parts of the USSR. 
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RISEN FROM THE ASHES 

I 

STALINGRAD! 

This ordinary ten-letter word conjures up a unique picture 
when it strikes the eye—even casually—on a stray piece of paper 
or when the inattentive ear picks it over a hub of voices at a 
street kerb or in a crowded restaurant. There is a school of 
philologists who take great pains in showing that certain words 
carry inherent meanings, that their phonetic intonations have 
striking resemblances with the objects they express. I am no 
e.xpert either to acclaim this theory or debunk it as puerile. 
But I do admit, or rather I confess my weakness for this view 
with regard to this word-Stalingrad. This word, which stands 
for an ordinary Russian town—certainly not the largest in that 
vast land-brings to the mind, in a quick flash, a panorama of 
batUes, heroism, and sacrifice. It weaves around its ten letters 
a pictorial image of the blood-stained battlefields, of the darina 

AK of the debacle of Hitler’s army 

Above all, this word brings out the folly of war the 

it brings and also the ruin it ultimately sp:i-i:''tr.ro^wh: 
engineer it. 

These ideas crossed my mind as our plane darted throueh 
clouds on tts way to Stalingrad. My chain of ideas suddenly 
broke as I caught sight of the mighty Volga-a streak of ^ 
from the air. A look at this gigantic river woke , 
the memory of my own country, of the sacred ‘canL^'i.t 
waters, its greeneries, and the ancient history of the 
inhabiting the bowl around it. ^ ^ People 

The Volga may be said to personify R„„ia i, ■ 
nothing that in history and legend sons and t ■ 'u 
been called the Great Russian RiCer. ® ‘*‘'^“5'“ 

Many’'Rus^°af writerTtave“delcHbed'fe^r^'’®'' " 

“Bathed in sunlight, the left bank extendr*t^*^the^°”* h 
- a thick green carpet, while the ri^btr llrJJoTu: 
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silent, forest-clad slopes. Between them flows the broad- 
chested river, noiseless, grave and unhurried. The hilly bank 
casts a black shadow on the waters, while the left bank is 
adorned by golden sand-bars and broad, velvety-green mea¬ 
dows.” 

The Volga rises in the northern part of the great Russian 
plain. A small stream, so narrow that it can be crossed on 
foot! That is what it is at its source. But that is how all that 
is great begins. The stream winds its way through lakes, 
accepts the waters of tributaries and, gathering strength, be¬ 
comes the mighty Volga. 

“It was on the Volga, at Ulyanovsk, that the founder of 
the Soviet state, our Vladimir Ilyich, was born.” The pride 
that these words of my guide denoted was too patent to escape 
my notice and I looked at him in silence, more in reverence to 
the mighty leader brought up on the waters of the mighty river, 
than in simple acceptance of the well-known fact he had narrated 
to me. 

The Russians, I discovered, are also proud of the Volga 
because the basin of this great river has been, since the Re¬ 
volution, the birth of modern industry, almost from a scratch 
to giant installations. Large factories have grown up through¬ 
out the entire course of the river. The Russians proudly reel 
off the names: Gorky Automobile Works, Saratov Synthetic 
Alcohol Factory, Volgograd Tractor Works, Red October Metal 
Works in Stalingrad, etc. Secondly, as my Russian guide explain¬ 
ed to me in an emotionally over-charged “speech”, the Volga 
is dear to Russians because its waters have yielded the bright 
electric spark that lights millions of homes, turns the wheels of 
numerous machines, propels trains and trams over a large tract 
of the land. The Kuibyshev Power Station (now named Lenin 
Volga Power Station) and the Stalingrad Power Station are 
known the world over as wonders of Soviet hydraulic engine¬ 
ering. The Volga has, indeed, given to the Russians what a 
mother gives to her children—life, energy, vitality! Russians’ 
love for this river, naturally, takes the form of mother 
worship. 
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We landed on the soil of Stalingrad at midday; a bright 
sun greeted us as we came out, one after the other, from the 
brightly shining aircraft. 

The aerodrome was festively decorated; our national flag 
was prominently noticeable all around. Its familiar three 
colours shone bright and clear in the warm sun. 

We were received by the leading dignitaries of Stalingrad. 

Among them was the First Vice-Chairman of the Stalingrad 
City Soviet, A. N. Zembyansky. 


The head of our delegation, Shri Krishnamoorthy Rao, 
speaking on arrival at the aerodrome said that India had closely 
followed the events of the famed Battle of Stalingrad, how this 

w L how each 

ow, threshold and door, every building was defended by the 
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Soviet power was proclaimed in the city on November 17, 
1917. I was told that Voroshilov, the legendary Russian 
revolutionary now living a retired life, came to the town in 
1914 as an industrial worker. 

In 1918, when the combined forces of 14 nations attacked 
the young Bolshevik Republic of Russia, Tsaritsyn then shot 
up into prominence. It became a very vital link in the defence 
of the territories of the new communist power. Stalin w-as sent 
to organise the defence of the area. The Red Army, mostly 
built up of young men dedicated to the cause, self-sacrificing 
and brave, broke down the white guard forces and put them to 
flight. The white guards were led by Ataman Krasnov. The 
defeat of his forces put an end to the attempts by Denikin 
and Kolchak to establish a united front against the new’ly- 
risen Soviet Republic. Thereupon, the All-Union Executive 
Committee decided to call the city “Red Banner”. The city 
was awarded the Red Banner in 1924 and a year later it came 
to be called Stalingrad. 

Like other Soviet towns, Stalingrad, too, received its 
share of gains bestowed by the Revolution. This city saw the 
construction of a variety of new industries. During the First 
Five-Year Plan a huge tractor factory was established in Stalin¬ 
grad, followed by a chain of steel and other industries, A large 
power station also rose on the soil of this once-dark region of 
Russia. 

But then came the war! 

Here the tone of our Russian friend, who was narrating 
the events, suddenly changed and became grave. His voice 
turned gentler and his speech solemn like a prayer. To us he 
was no longer only a narrator, but also one who had been 
thrown into the maelstrom of events of the early forties and 
had survived to tell his tale and that of many like him. 

Ill 

The German army invaded Russia in .Tune 1941. The 
Soviet people were taken by surprise for this “treacherous 
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blow” fell on them notwithstanding a treaty of non-aggression 
between Russia and Hitler’s Germany. 

Hitler, puffed up by his easy victories in Europe, and 
finding little resistance to his advancing army, decided on a 
very ambitious course of annexing Russia to his fascist empire. 
He advanced beyond the borders of Russia and threatened the 
capital of the USSR itself. The very thought of those days 
sends a shudder down one’s spine! In the autumn of 1942 
the situation became particularly dangerous for the USSR. 
The Germans were at the gates of Leningrad and very close 
to Moscow. In the south, they had reached the Volga in the 
vicinity of Stalingrad and had captured the foothills of the 
Caucasus. Hitler’s forces had annexed a large territory, in¬ 
cluding economically very important territories such as Krivoy 
Kog, Doneiz Basin and Maikop oil-ficlds. 


Hitler planned the capture of the Baku and Grozny Oil 
istncls, and a penetration into the depths of the Soviet coun- 
ry to outflank Moscow from the east. He thought these mili- 
ary moves would enable him to take Moscow and declare the 

successes.^^^^^' enabled him to gam important tactical 
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turning out almost all weapons and other supplies needed on the 
battleground. The Soviet system of planned economy, it must 
be admitted, did the country, a good turn at one of its most 
critical hours. The economy worked faultlessly: not a single 
moment was lost in producing for the Army what it needed 
on the front. Secondly, it goes to the credit of the organi¬ 
sing talent of the Soviet Communist Party that it succeeded in 
mobilising millions of people in the emergency. Workers, 
peasants, scientists—all worked hard in the rear for the defence 
of their motherland. 

Hitler struck his main blow at Stalingrad in the middle 
of 1942. The Soviet Supreme Command thereupon ordered 
that Stalingrad should be defended at ANY COST. 

Thus began the Battle of Stalingrad, one of the greatest 
battles fought in modern times. 

The German tanks and planes, expecting an easy walk¬ 
through. came up against a ferocious fire of Soviet defenders. 
Then the battle broke up into numerous separate engagements. 

The city was in ruins. Houses were in shambles. Roads 
turned into piles of debris. Stalingrad, the city of parks, 
schools, kindergartens, became a goary battleground littered 
with dead bodies. Wherever the eye stretched one saw fire, 
smoke, ruins. The car got attuned to the thunder of cannon 
and the roar of the bomber. 

Unique must have been the courage of Russian soldiers. 
They refused to give in even against overwhelming odds. They 
fought for every inch of territory; they defended every street, 
every house. They even fought for separate storeys of houses, 
for their doors. This was a marvel in military history, some¬ 
thing Hitler's troops were not prepared for. 

Numerous are the stories of the daring of Red Army men. 
Many volumes could be written on them—perhaps they have al¬ 
ready seen the light of the day. How can such stories of courage 
and sacrifice remain hidden, untold? 

A Soviet soldier called Pavel, Pavlov a sergeant in the Red 
Army, with two or three other helpers, held a house for days 
against the machine guns of the Germans. This house, still 
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maintained as a monument, is called the Pavlov House. A group 
of Soviet soldiers, fighting against a far-superior contingent of 
Germans, were forced to shift their headquarters into a thick 
water main sufficient to hold a few of them. They lived and 
carried on their headquarters in the water main for days till their 

advance units drove out the enemy and paved the way for their 
re-emergence. 

The Red Army gave a fine example of discipline and bra¬ 
very. The Nazis realised they had become involved in heavy 
and protracted fighting among the ruins of the city. The 
Soviet resistance pinned down the many forces of Hitler in 
Stalingrad, thus gaining vital time for the Red Army to prepare 
for Its offensive which began on November 19 1942 
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But the price the Soviets paid at Stalingrad for the 
defence of their country and for the anti-fascist cause of the 
civilized world was staggering. The ENTIRE city was totally 
obliterated. The re-building of Stalingrad looked quixotic to 
almost everyone outside the Soviet Union. Averell Harrimaii 
the well-known American public figure, visited Stalingrad after 
the Soviet victory. On seeing the city in shambles, he remar¬ 
ked that all the ruins should be preserved as a monument to its 
heroic defence and the city should be re-built elsewhere. This 
suggestion, I was told during my visit to the USSR, outraged 
the Russians. To them Stalingrad was dear, not only because 
it was one of their large towns, but also because it represented 
their courage and heroism in ridding their land of Hitler’s 
adventurists. 

The Soviet authorities adopted a decision to re-build Sta¬ 
lingrad exactly at the site it occupied before its total destruction. 

The entire Soviet Union rushed help to reconstruct what 
the Russians call the “hero city” of Stalingrad. People worked 
on the plan of reconstruction in a spirit of fervour and enthu¬ 
siasm. “The youth built Stalingrad: the youth defended the 
hero city, the youth will reconstruct it.” This inscription had 
appeared on the walls of a department store, in the cellar of 
which Field Marshal Paulus of the Nazi Army was taken 
prisoner. 

By and by the Soviet people raised Stalingrad from ruins. 
Its Phoenix-like rise from the ashes is a story of wonder as 
unique in the annals of modern history as its gallant defence 
during the bleak days of the war. 

The new Stalingrad is beautiful to look at. The thought 
never enters the mind that, only some years back, it was the 
scene of one of the blackest bloodbaths of history. The mind 
refuses to believe that this city could have been the site of one of 
the most devastating battles of the modern times. Stalingrad 
retains no visible scars of war except the monuments dedicated 
to the heroes. The dark ravages of the war live only in the 
memory of the people and, of course, in the cold pages of 
history text-books. 
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Stalingrad is a huge city criss-crossed by broad, tree-lined 
streets; the houses are multi-coloured and stand majestically on 
the banks of the Volga. The main thoroughfare of the city runs 
along the river. A new industrial town has been built on its 

southern outskirts. The esplanade has been turned into a 
boulevard. 

One of Stalingrad’s most picturesque thoroughfares is 
called the Peace Street. It leads to the Square of Fallen Sol¬ 
diers from which the Avenue of Heroes, lined on either side by 
the bronze busts of the famous defenders of the city, leads to 
the Volga. This avenue then ends in a granite staircase 
descending from the high bank to the river-side station. 

Stalingrad has been turned into one of the most impor¬ 
tant industrial centres of the Soviet Union. The world’s largest 
hydro-electric station has been erected in the town on the bounti¬ 
ful waters of the Volga. People of Stalingrad are very proud 
of their tractor works and of the iron and steel plant. The 
turnover of the industries exceeds the pre-war level. 

Stalingrad takes a pre-eminent place in supplying hieh- 
grade metal to many engineering factories in different partsV 

irironhrci.r'"'' 
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temple, at the conclusion of every sentence. Perhaps, he had 
acquired this reflex in the heated debates in his union where, I 
was told, he put every heckler in his proper place with his gift 
of words. Or, it was a mannerism handed down to him from 
birth. But it was too amusing to escape my notice. He ex¬ 
plained to me how the plant had met the needs of Soviet agri¬ 
culture and how very effectively it had played its part in 
mechanising it. 

Indeed, the tractor holds a very key importance in modern 
agriculture. Without it the soil is doomed to a near-sterility 
bringing in its train the consequent shortage of grains. The 
Russians’ over-emphasis on the role of machines does not cer¬ 
tainly jar on Indian ears. We have inherited a primitive agri¬ 
culture from times immemorial, and the only way we can 
develop it on modern lines is to introduce machines and more 
machines in this department of our economy. The salvation of 
Indian agriculture lies only through the increasing application 
of the tractor, especially when the small uneconomical holding 
is the principal stumbling block in its advancement. The use 
of tractors in India on a co-operative basis will, in my opinion, 
take a decade to succeed. 

Here I would digress a little to give an account ot the 

governing body of Stalingrad. I mean the Stalingrad City 
Soviet. 

This body is elected like other Soviets, by universal, direct 
and secret ballot. It has 550 members (deputies in the Russian 
jargon), and the Executive of the Soviet has 13 members. 

The City Soviet runs 18 departments and sections which, 
in their turn, superintend the city economy and administration. 

The city is parcelled out into six administrative districts; 
each district has its own structure. Though all plans for the 
city arc prepared by the Ministries, their execution is carried 
out by the City Soviet. 

A delinquent factory manager is removed from his post 
by the City Soviet with or without the permission of the Minis¬ 
try. This procedure brings the administration close to the 
needs of the region and cuts through bureaucratic procedure 
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and red-tape, the two evils the USSR is not entirely deficient 
m. The composition of the deputies follows, more or less 
the same pattern as in Moscow. Various trades and professir.nc 
are represented in the City Soviet, and each deputy carried 
behind him the weight of 900 voters. y carries 

We learnt an interesting story about the recall of 
ties.” a right the Soviet Constitution gives to the 
According to the rules, the election board of 900 voters h . 
nght ,0 recall, by a majority vote. ,he deputy frorth 
Soviet. In Stalingrad we were eager to find ouTT. ^ 

ernng deputies had been re-called by voters. -Oniy 

got the answer. ^ 've 

“Who was the unfortunate deputy we en^.r j 

“Bcria”. ^ . y we enquired. 

We were informed that Beria was a denntv . u 
Soviet although he was a Central Minuter' 


I thoroughly enjoyed the two-night stav in c, r 
steamer-trip to the Volga-Don Canal gave an The 

to our visit to the city. The constrLti c “cursion 
been the great dream of Peter the Great °"Th 
actually embarked on the adventurrof I 
mighty rivers of Russia, the Volga and the n 
forced to abandon the attempt. The canal w 
times, and it ranks as one of the recent 

Soviet power. 8reat achievements of the 

of m Sh»''°Srad were wonderful i 

of the delegation would take a stroll on th i, , ""y friends 

and breathe in the fresh fra JaTJL of th T 

•he evenings we sauntered Iwn the rLr h “ u 

young couples abandoning themservcs 7 “nny 

ternble suffering in their lives, lit tbeTu 1 

Of death and seen the ruin of their ho ^ ^^penenced pangs 

-des.ruetion-Iife-.pm, JaUom" I:”!'’;":?;' a„^cr 
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the universal la\N- ! 

The wounds the war inflicted on the tender bodies of 
these young people are now healed, but the scars have not been 
erased. Who amongst them will banish from his mind the 
thought of his dead mother or of the missing father. Who will 
close his eyes to the nightmarish vision of battles, of blood, of 
dead and maimed bodies. Who among them will plug his 
mind's ears against the roars of the cannons and the bombers. 
Peace reigns in the world today, but not in the heart of that 
blonde on the bench who was bereaved of her husband during 
the fierce fighting in the city. 1 thought, perhaps, we were the 
worst sufferers who formed part of the largest migration of popu¬ 
lations in modern history crossing the borders of Pakistan into 
India after the partition of the Sub-continent on attaining 
our freedom in August, 1947. The holocaust of destruction, 
looting, abduction, rape and killings carried out by mad bar¬ 
barian frenzy that had crept into beastly fanatic humans was, I 
thought, the worst price one could pay for freedom. But, no ! 
The price paid by the Russians was dearer. 

•■Coventry and Stalingrad : our agony is indivisible. We 
shed the same tears and suffer the same sorrow. Oh, 
that terrible day...” the youthful Natasha, hardly 46, burst into 
a spell of uncontrollable sobs. 

“This is your younger brother ?” I tried to distract her 
train of thoughts. 

“He is my son. He never saw his father though he has 
a firm belief that he is still alive, hiding in some jungle,” she 
said, falteringly. The son was absorbed in a book and, occa¬ 
sionally, lifted his head as if in sharp reproof of the answers 
his mother was giving to us. He got up from the bench and 
wandered down the bank. 

“He keeps telling his school-mates that his father will 
arrive one day. I dissuaded him from this course, but he has 
an obstinacy for sticking to beliefs and legends,” the mother 

explained. 

“How old is he ?”, I asked. 

“Fourteen”, she replied. 
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*‘He has not seen the fire through which we all passed 

in this town. He still believes the enemy who burnt down this 

city was not human..,. In him lies the memory of my dead 
husband.” ^ 


This was a poignant story, a kind of story that we heard 
also from many other citizens of Stalingrad. The agony they 

r: ‘Tie”"”"'h- 

a.e can r. a ra.^nfr “tna 

-a 

one from amongst us tw __ ^u^^ians. Some- 
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^-er carasiropbe, i^n. 



A LAND — MEDIEVAL BUT MODERN 


I 

Among the many faculties man is endowed with, the most 
treacherous—and the most disobedient—is his memory. It 
can play nasty tricks on him, even drive him crazy at times. 
What exasperates a man most is that the more he rummages 
its wardrobes the scantier are the rewards. 

The misplaced pen, the forgotten name, the idea about the 
location of the house—they occupy their corners in its dark sub¬ 
terranean tunnel, but they are totally lost to the eye. Suddenly* 
when you are least pre-occupied with them, when the mind 
is wandering in a universe compounded entirely of different 
objects, a light shoots up from an unknown source and picks 
them up very handsomely as a harassed mother spots her lost 
infant in a dense crowd. Sometimes a date, an event, a place, 
which has sunk far deep in the oblivion, which has been 
buried safe under layer upon layer of its earth, rears up its 
head from behind the grass of forgetfulness which has grown 
over a period of months, years, and even decades. 

I do not know how the following incident rushed into my 
mind instantaneously, almost within the space of a second. I 
was skimming through a Soviet propaganda booklet describing 
the topography of the region included in our itinerary, the re¬ 
gion I was visiting within a few hours’ time. My eyes were 
bent on the printed page but my mind was leagues away from 
it. I found myself seated, one spring morning, some 20 years 
back, in the garden of my friend’s house at Lahore. I heard 
the heavy, agitated footsteps of his garrulous clerk. He 
walked up straight to me and opened his mouth. 

“THEY have entered...” 

“Who?”, I said in wonder and with some curiosity. 

"THEY have entered Kashmir...THEY had not seen a 
motor-car before. I heard in the bazar that, on seeing one, a 
group of them offered grass to it,” the servant still continued 
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speaking under some spell of wonderment, almost dismissing 
my query. 

“But who are you speaking about?”, I shouted at him. 
“The Kazakhs”. 

A column of Kazakhs had entered Kashmir in 1940-41 
during the days of political turmoil in Chinese Turkisian 


(Sinkiang). There were a few hundreds of them. They were a 
sight to see. Tall, hefty and swarthy, in long loose gowns, and 
their legs hidden in high boots. They were all nomads—men, 
women and children. What beautiful horses they had brought 
along over rugged mountains, snow streams and perilous pas¬ 
ses ! They narrated a heart-rending tale of their journey to 
Kashmir—the odds they faced, the calamities they encountered. 

They were astonishingly backward. Cloistered in the 


safely of their mountain-locked village, they had known no con¬ 
traption other than mule, donkey or horse. The motor-car 
was beyond their imagination, the aeroplane a joke to laugh at. 
Their children looked at the bicycle as one from the fairy tale; 
a visitor to their camp riding on his bicycle looked a magician 
to them. They had not changed a bit from the Kazakhs of 
the Changez Khan period. They remained the children of the 
same nomads, roaming its steppes and deserts, going up hill 
and down dale, in search of a miserable living. These Kazakhs 
lived and died in Sinkiang: to them the world was shrunk to the 
borders of this sprawling land. Close by there was another 
land, an altogether different land—a different world—where the 
same Kazakh language was spoken, where the children of the 
same nomads lived and died. It was this Kazakhstan I was on 
my way to see. Alas, that clerk is no more; he would rub his 
eyes, as he did 20 years back, in wonder and astonishment at 
he new Kazakhs of the Kazakh Soviet Republic. Would he 

a that the Kazakhs have 

a nuclear institute of their own, an Academy of Sciences a 

university and several technical institutes. How tfme flee^ 

tilnhllf&c Kazakhs of the USSR less 

dernitv Fro" medievalism to mo- 

y. From the days of Changez Khan to modern times in 
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less than fifty years ! Incredible I Unbelievable ! 

This living metamorphosis of history 1 witnessed, with 
my own eyes, when I landed in Kazakhstan. This is a fascina¬ 
ting land, and vast as the sky. The Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic extends from the Caspian Sea and the mouth of the 
Volga to the western borders of China, from the steppes of 
Siberia to the sun-scorched deserts of Central Asia. It covers 
an area of 1,263,000 sq. m. This land is as large as the British 
Isles, France, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal taken together. From 
north to south it measures over 1,000 miles and from west to 
east 1,800 miles. 

On reaching Kazakhstan I gazed in wonder and astonish¬ 
ment at the boundless expanse of plain and desert. The eye 
meets immense plains—denuded of trees—somewhere flat and 
monotonous, somewhere undulating or dotted with sandy hum¬ 
mocks. Strong and fierce winds are typical of Kazakhstan. 
Summer throughout the republic is hot. 

More than half the territory of Kazakhstan is formed of 
deserts and desert-steppe zones. Pastures and meadows take 
up about two-thirds of its territory. Pastures of this colossal 
vastness are not found anywhere else in the USSR; they are, 
however, seasonal. No pasture in this land can provide susten¬ 
ance to the cattle all the year round. Some come in useful in 
summer, some in autumn, others in winter and the rest in spring. 

The deserts and semi-deserts are dead lands in summer; 
they give no sign of life in the scorching sun. In spring—only 
for a while—succulent grasses and flowers grow in these lifeless 
expanses, turning them into ideal grazing grounds. But then 
the summer sun comes out on the horizon and takes away all 
the breath from these lands. The grasses and flowers wither 
and burn up, and the desert comes out, once again, in its harsh 
nakedness. The rhythm of seasons brings both life and death 
to the land, and the years roll on in alternate lines of shade 
and brightness. 

When the sun obliterates the green life it leaves behind 
their skeletons—the hardy desert plants. They thrive on their 
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graveyards for they are adapted to heat and absence of moisture. 
These plants are not edible for the herds. How could they be! 

The sun, however, is kind to the meadows sheltered in the 
loftiness of mountains. They bloom when it shines the hottest; 
the burning star in the firmament works its way deep into the 
layers of the earth, bringing out from it, in the north, lush grass. 
Then the herds and the nomads trudge their way to the pastures 
which Kazakhs call “djailian”. 

Who in his right mind ever believed that the fantastic ter¬ 
rain of Kazakhstan, the vagaries of its nature, its bounties and 
scarcities, would one day touch off a stormy debate in the far 
off Kremlin. The fierce wind which blows in its immense ter¬ 
ritories is too far away to stir a leaf on Moscow's trees, but 
its moan around the denuded deserts and lifeless steppes was 
heard in the far away Soviet capital. 

Kazakhstan’s thinly populated steppes, as also those of 
Siberia, had always proved intractable to man’s effort. The 
rigours of climate stood in his way. He was vexed by spells of 
cold and biting frost in winter, and by scorching sun in short 
and dry summer. These weather-scourges of the eastern terri¬ 
tories of the USSR handicapped agriculture and doomed their 
rich black soil to sterility. 


The settlers in very olden times took up the challenge. 
But they could not go beyond scratching a very tiny bit of the 
vast, sprawling lands. They ploughed fragments of the virgin 
lands and sowed crops, but their labour was often of no avail 
The crops would either perish from drought or be struck with 
frost before they had time to ripen. These settlers, naturally 
abandoned the cultivation of these inhospitable regions. 

Under the early years of the Soviet regime, when Stalin 
went ahead with his programme of collectivisation, the Govern¬ 
ment gave some thought to the cultivation of the virgin lands 
But It proved a colossal task, requiring enormous resources in 
money, material and men which, perhaps, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment could not affqjd in the earlier days of its revolution 

Soon after Stalin’s death, when an entirely new course 
»as bemg mapped out by the radical sections of TZ 
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leadership, attention was given to the problem of virgin lands. 
Actually, the Polit Bureau went into a critical and agonising 
examination of the ills of Soviet agriculture which they pledged 
to remove. The USSR learnt of Khrushchov’s daring plan of 
tackling the virgin lands in 1954. I understand he had faced 
heavy odds in getting it accepted by his colleagues in 1956, when 
the world learnt dramatically of the fall of Molotov and Malen¬ 
kov. It appears that these leaders, known for their rigid 
Stalinist views, found the Khrushchov plan too impracticable to 
be given a trial. The immensity of the scheme of this intrepid 
leader was staggering, indeed. Khrushchov convinced the 
majority in the all-powerful Central Committee Plenum (March 
1954) of the soundness of his plan. The Molotov-Malenkov 
opposition proved ineffective, and the conquest of the virgin 
lands became the battle-cry all through the USSR. 

II 

I was really thrilled when the aeroplane took me and my 
companions to Atabasar, district centre of the Akmolinsk Region 
of Kazakhstan, where extensive virgin lands were being brought 
under cultivation. Atabasar was a queer place. There was no 
place to stay. We spent the night in first-class railway carriages. 
We were as comfortable as we could be under the circumstances. 
The railway carriages were given the look of a dwelling house— 
drawing room, dining room. As the morning sun shone 
bright, we trooped out of the “house-on-carriages” and went 
to see the virgin lands. Here I saw, in flesh and blood, 
those pioneers who gave up their comfortable homes and, 
lured by adventure, plunged headlong into a battle with the 
elements. These pioneers were provided with powerful machines, 
tents, houses, hospitals, clubs, electricity, radio, etc. Many got 
married under the Kazakh skies, in its cold wind and frost, and 
settled down for good in the new districts. 

In the virgin lands around Atabasar»we found construct¬ 
ion work going apace. Many houses were under construction 
and many had already been built. We went to see some houses. 
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They looked clean and neat and were fitted with radio and 
comfortable beds. 

A Soviet official at Atabasar, who appeared very well- 
versed in agricultural affairs, gave me a very handsome descrip¬ 
tion of the “onslaught” on the virgin lands. He explained the 
great importance Khrushchov gave to the cultivation of these 
lands.“What is its importance to the Soviet economy?”, I enquir¬ 
ed. I also wanted to know whether it was just a “prestige plan” 
intended to tom-tom the seriousness with which Khrushchov 
wanted to treat the crisis in Soviet agriculture. He was stupe¬ 
fied. He denied the insinuation hotly and launched into a very 
lengthy explanation. He said that it was a great advantage to 
the USSR to have its “grain districts” dispersed in the different 
geographical zones. The USSR is a very vast land, and it is 
very rarely that the dreadful droughts occur the same time in 
all its zones. A poor harvest in one area can be replenished with 
stocks from another area where the harvest has been rich. This 
seemed quite plausible, and I did not press my point. Secondly, 

he explained, the grain grown in the virgin lands would be the 
cheapest. 

% 

Fresh from my “debate” with the Soviet official I went to 
see the Lenin Collective Farm of the Atabasar District. I was 
very warmly dressed, but still I felt shafts of cold enter my 
body. As we sped along the prairie land we saw large groups 
of peasants, apparently families, moving out into the lands in 
the bitterly cold wind. They were carrying their household 

articles on carts. It looked they were the volunteers joining the 
squads on the virgin lands. 


The road was difficult to negotiate, and after about 16 
miles or so we reached the Lenin Collective Farm. A medium¬ 
sized man came out to receive us. He was the Chairman of 

''“"I!- ‘o us 

about the life on the farm- 


The Lenin Collective Farm had a 
1930 when it started with 380 families, 
number of families combined in the farm 
in the subsequent years 80 more families 


modest beginning in 
A decade later the 
went up to 420 and 
joined it. (Atabasar, 
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like many regions of Kazakhstan, is a thinly populated area). 
Although it is an old collective farm, it has joined the new farms 
in cultivating the virgin soil. 

The collective farm has 42,000 hectares of land. The 
cultivated area is 17,000 acres whereas 15 years back it was 
only 3,000 hectares. In 1954 the collective farm added to its 
land 7,260 hectares of virgin soil. The income of the collective 
farm jumped up from 1,50,000 roubles to 5,257.000 roubles in 
about 15 years’time. The head of cattle has increased from 
1,200 to 14,500 during the same period. The Chairman of the 
Lenin Collective Farm told us. on our enquiry, that the income 
per family comes to about 10,514 roubles annually. 

Before the collective farm was set up, life in the region 
was very hard. A farmer then owned a cow and he tilled his 
tiny plot with a plough driven by a horse. The yield was too 
meagre even to satisfy the needs of the family. The Chairman 
of the collective farm himself owned 0.5 hectare of land and the 
produce he obtained after hard toil came to about 600 kilo¬ 
grams per hectare. Now the agricultural yield in the collective 
farm works at 2,000 seers per hectare ! 

The Lenin Collective Farm has a fleet of tractors at its dis¬ 
posal. In each shift 10 tractors operate on 80 hectares of land. 
The tractors come from the famous Stalingrad Tractor Plant. 

We visited a tractor brigade of the Spasskaya Machine 
and Tractor Station which cultivates the land of the collective 
farm. The tractor drivers accorded us a very warm welcome. 
The leader of our delegation, Krishnamoorthy Rao, talked to 
the tractor driver Zhitkov who described the life on the farm. 
Zhitkov had come to the virgin lands from Poltava Region. 
Krishnamoorthy Rao got onto the tractor beside the driver 
and beamed with a smile as he saw a furrow made in the virgin 
soil. We all joined the collective farmers in sowing grain on 
the ploughed soil. 

We were very eager to see the young children of the 
region. We, therefore, went to the Atabasar School where the 
school children received us with the blare of drums and trum¬ 
pets. Some students got up and made well-prepared speeches 
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welcoming us to their institution. I did not find anything great 
about the school. I was, however, struck by the smartness 
and tidiness of the scouts who turned up in formation as we 
entered the school. 

I saw at the virgin lands that farming there was indeed a 
very hard job, requiring perseverance and stamina. The Soviet 
Government, it appears from what we were told, has succeeded 
in achieving its goal. About 500 big state farms were set up 
when the new lands were ploughed. Each farm sows 2.‘>,000 
to 50,000 hectares of land. The yield on the virgin lands has 
increased very sharply—16 million tons were delivered to the 
state in one year. The steep rise in the agricultural produce of 
the virgin lands has turned Kazakhstan into one of the main 
granaries of the USSR. It has radically changed the “geo¬ 
graphy of state purchases of grain in the country. Formerly 
the largest amount of grain was purchased in the Ukraine, 
North Caucasus and the Volga area, but after the cultivation of 

the new lands the eastern districts have started supplying more 
grain to the USSR. 



From the virgin lands we went by plane to Alma Ala the 
capital of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. The airport 
was decorated with the flags of India, the USSR and the 
Kazakh Republic. We were received by Z. Tashenev, President 
of the Presidium of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, depu¬ 
ties to the Supreme Soviet of the Republic, leaders of various 
organisations and by many pressmen. The leader of our dele¬ 
gation, addressing the distinguished gathering at the airport, said 
that we had brought greetings and a message of goodwiii from 
the people and the Parliament of India. 


As we drove from the airport to the bungalow where 

1 AYfA __ 


-uic oungaiow wnere we 

stayed the eye caught the snow-covered summit of a mountain 

rearing up its head behind a grove of poplars. 1 was reminded 

of Kashmir, of its magnificent beauty and eternal greenery 

The car wound its way around delightful parks and trees 
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of various shades. The bungalow where we got down for our 

stay turned out to be a special guest house reserved for Soviet 

Ministers. It was a charming place commanding an exquisitely 

picturesque view of the mountain, the poplars and the apple 

trees. “Apples in Alma Ata!", I said in astonishment as a Soviet 

companion drew my attention to the beautiful tree. “Yes, the 

Turkish word for apple is ‘alma’; the Kazakh language belongs 

to the Turkic group of languages,” he tried to set my doubts at 
rest. 

In the garden of our bungalow I saw a lone chinar which 
grows in Kashmir in abundance; a small stream flowed through 
the garden. The bungalow could easily have been mistaken 
for one of the beautiful rest houses of Kashmir. 

The Chairman of the local Soviet, a swarthy, strongly-built 
Kazakh, talked to us of his land, its history and vicissitudes, 
natural resources and rivers, industry and agriculture, hospitals 
and schools. He was a soft-spoken amiable person, and his 
deportment suggested not even for a moment that he was evading 
our questions or hiding some information. He willingly gave 
us the data we asked for and met our queries with a cheerful 
disposition. 

The people of older generation in Kazakhstan, who saw 
donkey replaced by lorry and horse by tractor, still remember 

the grinding poverty jof their times. Tears come in their eyes 
when they hear the minstrel sing, in a soulful and tender 
strain, the lines of the Kazakh poet, Abai Kunanbayev: 

The bai has many shepherds; 

And his tent is very fine; 

The poor man freezes in the steppe 
While guarding rich men's kine. 

He tans the hides in icy tubs. 

His hands are cold and numb; 

At home his wife spins yarn, poor soul, 

And counts each sorry crumb. 

No fire to w-arm their little child, 

Nor felt the roof to patch. 

Though all the warmth there ever is 
Goes out through the torn thatch. 















A lesson conduaed in a clioreogiaphic school of Alma-Ata 
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The poor masses, eking out a miserable living, were haras¬ 
sed by the feudal beys who ruled the roost. They paid paltry 

wages, and this severe form of exploitation was sanctified by 
the patriarchal system. 

The nomad-tribes of cattle breeders, who inhabited the 
territory of present-day Kazakhstan, had got used to living in 
very severe natural conditions. But it was impossible for them 
to combat the formidable forces of nature. Sometimes the 
drought burnt up all the grass on the pastures, and sometimes 
a heavy snowfall obliterated the green life. Their worst enemy 
was the extreme cold which suddenly froze the pastures follow 
mg the thaw. This brought starvation and dea^ to 
flocks. The Kazakhs called this catastrophe “dioot” v 
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life of its people. It was in 1920 that a decision was adopted 
to unite the different loosely-strung regions of Kazakhstan into 

an autonomous republic. Alma Ata became the capital of the 
republic in 1929. 

The Soviet Government gave considerable attention to the 

development of the extremely backward and far-flung area of 

Kazakhstan. In 1920 they sent the first tractors to Kazakh 

farmers, and five years later industrial projects were started on 
a very large scale. 

I have with me a mass of data-how the Kazakh Republic 
developed during the Five-Year Plans. Karaganda coal basin, 
Balkhash copper-smelting plant, Chimkent lead works. Altyu- 
bmsk chemical plant—their construction was undertaken and 
completed during this period. 

Agriculture did not lag behind industry. Collectivisation 
of peasant households started in 1929 with large numbers of 
nomads taking to a settled life. Within 12 years the yields of 
main crops had increased U times compared with 1913. while 
the grain harvest had increased three times. Only animal hus¬ 
bandry did not show any striking progress. It lagged behind 
the over-all development of the republic. 

The Soviet Government intensified the construction of 
railways, for on sound transport depended the progress of the 
land. The first major line built was the Turkistan-Siberian 
trunk line, 5.300 miles whereas in 1913 it was only 1,290 miles. 

Then came the war. Many Kazakhs fought bravely in the 
Red Army shoulder to shoulder with the Russians, Ukrainians, 
Tatars and others. I learnt of the heroism of a mortar gunner 
Turarat Ibrahimov who. during a ferocious German attack, 
destroyed a mortar battery, two heavy machine guns and scat¬ 
tered and wiped out an enemy company. Another story relates 
to the three Kazakh machine gunners, three brothers called 
Alishembayev, who fought on the Leningrad front as members 
of one machine-gun crew. One brother was killed and another 
wounded. They had spent their ammunition in an engagement. 

The third brother asked his wounded brother to carry the 
machine gun from the battle-field while he himself plunged 
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headlong into an attack with the infantry men following him. 

The Soviet Government, facing the pressure of the German 
might in the early days of the war, transferred large factories to 
Kazakhstan where they continued producing guns, munitions, 
equipment, uniforms, foodstuffs, etc. 


As the guns silenced and peace returned to the land, 
Kazakhstan took up again the chain of construction activities. 
Ten years after the war the gross industrial output was 36 times 
greater than that in 1913 and over four limes the level of 1940. 
In the post-war years large-scale hydro-electric installations 
were constructed, especially on the River Irtysh. Ten years 
after the war, Kazakhstan generated 6,700 million kwh. of 


electricity which is three times more than the total energy 
generated in the WHOLE of tsarist Russia. Power output 
during this period has risen from 0.5 kwh. to 788 kwh. In 
agriculture the biggest drive was the cultivation of the virgin 
land started in the year 1954. I was told that aeroplanes are 
used on a large scale for sowing seeds, feeding the plants with 
artificial fertilizers, fighting pests, etc. In the vine-growing dist¬ 
ricts and in the orchards and woods—as in Alma Ata—helicop¬ 
ters are said to be used for combating pests. 



Alma Ata is a large modern town. The streets are very 
wide, and are swept clean. Even the crowdiest of thoroughfares 
are free from the dirt and litter of an oriental bazar. People are 
very well-dressed—some in their native Kazakh costumes, others 
m modern European garments. It is a joy to see smart young 

Kazakh women, with their black hair in neat braids flittinn 
across the streets. Their brisk gait, erect heads and easy 

age Th^ defiance of the chains of medieval bond- 

who stanrinT nomad 

Iio stank m his poverty and abysmal ignorance He is 
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has enough material to crowd the pages of the book of the 
past. 

The old Kazakh, nomad and illiterate, has yielded his 
place to the educated and cultured citizen of the land. The 
Kazakh boy who was born in a dilapidated felt tent and who 
roamed the steppe with the nomads is now an academician. 
The child whose parents knew about the universe only from 
legend is now absorbing modern knowledge in astrophysics. 
People who before the Revolution learnt as much mathematics 
as was needed to count their sheep, now have their own mathe¬ 
maticians. The Kazakh girl, who only a short time ago, would 
have been given to the bey as the third wife, now holds the post 
of minister. The young herdsman, who a quarter of a century 
back herded the bey’s flocks in the Ala-Tan Mountains, is now 
an honoured artist and producer, a pupil of Stanislavsky. 
People such as these are not exceptional, they mirror the destiny 
of the nation as a whole “ONLY WHEN THE NATION 
ACQUIRED A HISTORY DID THESE PEOPLE ACQUIRE 
A BIOGRAPHY.” This is how a Kazakh writer described 
the birth of new Kazakhstan from the womb of the old. 

These words of the writer were still ringing in my ears 
when I found myself at the gates of the Kazaksi Zhanski 
Padagogizski Institute (Kazakh Women Teachers’ Training 
College). Here I learnt the amazing fact that before 1917 there 
was not a SINGLE literate woman in the WHOLE of Kaza¬ 
khstan. Only after the establishment of the new regime did 
women find an opportunity to learn the three R’s and then go 
over to advanced and specialised studies. Now there is cent 
per cent literacy in the land. Kazakhstan before the Revolu¬ 
tion could boast of only two per cent literacy. The literates, 
mostly beys and mullahs, could only sign their names. During 
our brief stay in Kazakhstan we did not meet a single man or 
woman w'ho could not read or write. 

The Kazakh Women Teachers’ Training Institute has turned 
out 1.200 women graduates. There were 700 students studying 
history, geography, literature, languages, mathematics and 
sciences. 
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The total strength of the staff is 80. The students get 
free food and are provided with accommodation in hostels and 
other amenities. Even after graduating from the institute the 
student teachers are paid all travelling expenses to reach the 
places of their employment. Teachers on the staff of the 
institute are paid 1,000 roubles per month. They are also provi¬ 
ded with facilities like free accommodation, etc. Students have 
opportunities for scientific research. Amateur art activities 

are encouraged. There arc special courses of sewing 
embroidery and cooking. ’ 

Kazakhstan has 13 such institutes. The basic waae of 
teachers is 800 roubles per month for working 18 hours a 
week. In addition to wages, each teacher gets 40 roubles for 
correcting exercise books. Ordinarily teachers work 24 hours 
a week and thus earn about 1,200 roubles a month. After 25 
years service the teacher is pensioned off on a pension fixed at 
40 per cent of the salary. Each teacher gets 35 days’ leave in a 
year. The increments given are as under : 


1 to 5 years’ service usual initial pay, 
5 to 10 years’ 20 per cent extra, and 


10 to 20 years’ service 20 to 30 per cent extra. 

Lu Madam Murzabekova, the Director of the Ka- 

zakh Women Teachers’ Training Institute. She is a remark 
able lady who has risen through hard work and efficiency from 
the post ton of a peasant girl to the merited post of the colleg” 
pnncipal. She had received education as an orphan and started 

and aTer^T “ ‘““r"' “ fo-h. 

month ’-“O a 


is the university. U 

IS the fountain of light for the Kazakh youth. It has facultira 

biol physics, mathematics, chemistry soil 

^^Ogy, geology, geograph,y, economics and iaw. Twemy.rve 

SlurS'^r® f -^hese include Tnffig! 

bmlding materffi s^meS”^'!?^* colleges, technical colleges for 

io the Ugh eTucationaf . I"®'"’ 

gh educational estabhshments there are 4,000 Kazakh 
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girls. Classical languages like Greek and Latin are not taught, 
and humanities do not receive as much attention as science 
does. 

Kazakhstan has its own Academy of Sciences, which runs 
20 major research institutes and seven research stations. The 
Academy has on staff 800 scientists. Over 300 post-graduate 
students work on 120 research subjects. 1 was told that before 
the Revolution the only scientific establishment in Kazakhstan 
was the Semipalalinsk department of the West Siberian branch 
of the Russian Geographical Society. Today the Kazakh 
Academy of Agriculture alone has under its auspices 120 research 
institutes with a staff of about 9,000 researchers. 

I and my friends of the delegation were invited by our 
hosts to a performance of the Kazakh opera, Kyz-Zhibek 
(Silken Maiden). It was a superb opera, 1 still remember the 
dream scene; it was depicted with great imagination and artistic 
depth. There was not a shade of artificiality or of artistic over¬ 
tones. It flowed smoothly, effortlessly. The dances performed 
by Reybeykov and Yussupova were delightful. 

After the performance we all went over to the stage to 
shake hands with the artists. Next evening they came over to 
our bungalow and entertained us to a programme of colourful 

dances and melodious songs. 

I was surprised to find a young man, in twenties, as the 
conductor of the opera. In fact, Kazakh theatre itself is very 
young. It is a product of the Revolution. Russian theatre, 
on the other hand, is very old and it has been nursed by giants 
like Stanislavsky. 

The first theatre in Kazakhstan was established as late as 
1926. The republic has now 20 theatres, most of them per¬ 
forming in the language of the Kazakhs. Alma Ata has its own 
State Opera House which performs classics as well as operas 
by Kazakh composers. Kazakhs have their own musical instru¬ 
ments, which include the dontbra and kobiz — string instru¬ 
ments— and sibizga, a wooden flute. 

I went to see the State Conservatory. It was founded in 
1944 and has since trained a number of Kazakhs. Nearly 250 
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graduates took their degrees from this institute. The Conser¬ 
vatory teaches the students to play on Kazakh national instru¬ 
ments. It has on staff 100 people. The course extends to five 
years. The Conservatory gives occasional concerts. Its funds 
come from the republic—4 million roubles annually. Students 
are provided free hostel accommodation. 

As I was going back to the rest house, 1 heard gay 
laughter of children. 1 saw a park, full of lilies, and near it a 
railway line. As I approached it, it turned out to be a child¬ 
ren’s railway. Children of a pioneer camp were making merry 
there. Some of them surrounded me and my companions and 
pinned pioneer badges on the lapels of our coats. It was diffi¬ 
cult to go away from this scene of joy and gaiety. 1 felt 
bound to these children by very strong ties of kinship. I still 

have a green memory of their chubby faces, innocent smiles and 
frisky steps. 


Returning to the bungalow after visiting the Women 

“niversity, the theatre and the conser¬ 
vatory 1 had a feeling that 1 had heard the heart-throb of the 

oniis'^sl^r'’'''', ■" cool room 

heard and the music I had listened to. It was difficult to get 
Sle P when the shuffle of the students’ feet and lilts of musffi 

caused trtwrdrys-''conf'''’ 

to sleep. ° “"‘““'COS round of activity drugged me 


hori f ‘ and looked out on the 

breeze. .. T deserted in the blue dome. A cool 

the rustle^of D 7^ I opened the window; 1 heard 

" soft, silky murmur Tloo?d'"T 

1 was TP.<t‘ ' ^ looked at the mountain top and I felt 

"" ‘•■c s^ur;«c“ 

mountain like a coy bride lifting he. the 

beam of the celestial licht f^^ii ^ ^ gently and tardily. A 

was effulgent. ^ whole room 
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ft was lime to go, it was time to bid farewell to Alma Ata. 
I heard a gentle knock at my door, and when I opened it a 
porter came to carry away my luggage. I was still in my chair, 
my chin cupped in my hands, my mind wandering in the audi¬ 
torium of the women’s institute, in the corridors of the 
university building and in the pit of the theatre. 

The visit to Alma Ata was brief, indeed, but the images 
left on the mind were too many. It was difficult to tear one¬ 
self away from Kazakhstan's snowy heights, apple orchards, 
livestock farms and and vast fields. It was also difficult to shut 
out from the mind the babble of its gay children, the restive 
movement of its women and the sweetness of the songs we 
heard. Kazakhstan’s sad past floated before the eye but the 
living present, with its buildings, roads, schools, colleges, 
laboratories, crowded out that impression. It was a lasting 
impression which, perhaps, time will not corrode in the strong 
vault of memory. And this was Kazakhstan—medieval but 
modern ! 
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IN THE GREENEST CITY 



Middle of May ! Summer in Delhi has advanced to boiling 
point. The hell-fires start burning as the sun comes out on 
the horizon. The fires spread as the day wears on. Closed are 
the windows, the doors, the skylights! Closed are the chinks 
that let in light, air, heat. Closed are the lids of your eyes, 
too, and you drop off to sleep, nay, to drowsiness, A deluge 
of sweat, and a raging thirst ! Only when the sun declines life 
on streets resumes its sub-normal rhythm. Oh, the dagger- 
sharp heat unsheathed from the asphalt : the earth seems fro¬ 
thing with rage. Darkness, quiet, but no ripple in the air. 
Again a long bout of drowsiness. The few, fleeting moments 
before day-break: they soothe the burnt flesh and prepare it 
for the next day’s ordeal. The days wear on... 


I turned over in my mind the image of Delhi’s summer 
inferno as I felt the cool air of the Altai mountains filling the 
long cabin of our aeroplane. Yes, it was the 15th of May 
What a contrast in the climate! 

Our air journey from Alma Ata over the snow-covered 
mountains was really enjoyable. There were no barren tracts 
of deserts which we had noticed during our flight from Ata- 
asar We landed at Tashkent but only for a while. The 
members of the delegation expressed their great desire to go to 
the famed city the birthplace of Babar. But the pilot ob¬ 
jected saying that m the afternoon the weather was likely to 

lh.H? Moreover, the authorities in Stalin- 

abad had been informed of our arrival in the city and a change 

in our programme was sure to disrupt their arrangement. How- 

fro^’ at Tashkent did not keep us away 

from the history of centuries; it swam before our eyes. This 

sudden encounter with the past lasted only a while, for we 

were asked to get into the plane whose roar we heard in the 
distance. Soon we found ourselves air-borne. 
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“Kashmir—a few hours’ flight from here”, I pricked my 
ears as I heard these incredible words. I heard the words 
repeated, and the temptation to have the aeroplane steered in 
that direction became irresistible. When you are on foreign 
soil, the nearest contact with any part of your own land wakes 
up sweet memories of it and makes you feel nostalgic. You 
dream, you pine, you talk endlessly about it. I was, however, 
thrown out of this world of dream and make-believe when I 
caught from the port-hole the enchanting sight of the wave- 
after-wave of beautiful Pamir hills. The snow on them was 
immaculate; it still looked virgin: no man, beast or bird had 
defiled it. I felt I was flying over the Banihal hills in our own 
Kashmir. 

The air journey proved very short: only two hours from 
Alma Ata to Stalinabad—the next destination in our tour of 
the USSR. As I came out on the tarmac at the airport, I could 
not believe my eyes: there were many waiting for us, bouquets 
in their hands, in Kashmiri caps and in knee-length woollen 
I coats and narrow trousers, exactly as many Kashmiris wear their 
I ordinary clothes. I thought I was amidst many familiar Kash- 
' miris of Srinagar. There were also many men at the airport 
with long graceful beards dressed in “chogas” and many women 
in “shalwars” and “dopattas” worn in the old style. They were 
the old residents of the city still carrying on their bodies traces 
of our common culture dating back to the centuries. The people 
of Tajikistan (of which Stalinabad is the capital), like the people 
of North India, smack their lips as they devour their “seekh 
kabab” and “pilau”. They also become sentimental when they 
hear the song of “chashm-e-siah” (black eyes), and they wear 
the same “jorab” (socks), “kurta” (shirts), and “topee” (cap). 

As I saw a sprinkling of “old beards” in the large gathe¬ 
ring at the Stalinabad airport waiting for us. I stepped forward 
to shake hands with one of them. I could see he was moved 
very much. He gave me an affectionate hug, first on the right 
side and then on the left. This is an old type of greeting in 
our country, too. Many members of our delegation found 
themselves welcomed in this traditional, time-honoured style. 
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The Stalinabad airport, like the airports of other cities we 
had visited, was decorated with the flags of India, the USSR, 
and the republic (Tajikistan). We were formally received by 
N. Dodkhudoyev, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic and many high 
officials. Many representatives of the city Soviet and public 
organisations and several farmers from the nearby collective 
farms also accorded us a very hearty welcome. The leader of 
our delegation thanked the distinguished gathering for this 
warm welcome given us on our arrival at the airport. 

We got into the cars, and as we drove out from the airport 
we saw a dense crowd of men, women and children on both 
sides of the road waving to us. We entered the city, but saw 

from ear, 

greenest cities 1 have ever seen. The 
streets are veritable green corridors of fresh foliage. Planes 

maples, poplars and willow give it the shape of a garden The 

bnndi„r Three-storey and four-storey 

dwelling houses make them look like rest-homes at health resorts. 

the lyrical outburst of the great Tajik 

“Oh’e*?”^°f ^“”“ 1 “ ^'‘® Stalinabad, said : 

Oh city of mine ! My beautiful city 1 It is of you Tajikistan 

™ ’.7” « SS7 

USSR '“h ®“‘®' ‘■“^® ‘he 
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has its Colosseum, Athens its Acropolis, Delhi its Red Fort 
and Moscow its Kremlin. But Stalinabad can only boast of the 
village of Dushambe—on whose ruins it has risen. As recently 
as 1924 this village, which stood on the spot now occupied by 
the present capital, had not more than 42 residential houses 
with about 300 inhabitants. Only a narrow caravan trail linked 
the village with the rest of the world. Dushambe was regarded 
a God-forsaken place even in the backward Bukhara emirate, 
and for many years a lepers’ village huddled beside it. 

Naturally, the construction of the entirely new city of 
Stalinabad turned out to be a gigantic task. The first train 
came to the city on May 1, 1929. The magnificent building of 
the Executive Committee of the City Soviet was built in 1926- 
27. A writer has described it as the “first European edifice 
in the heart of Central Asia, at the foot of the Pamirs”. Stalin¬ 
abad developed at a prodigious rate and became one of the most 
modern and loveliest cities of the USSR. Today it is a flouri¬ 
shing city of 2,30,000. Stalinabad has emerged from the 
blackest depths of Central Asia. 

Stalinabad gave me the feeling of close nearness to home. 
'The takhtposh outside the tea-houses, the skull caps of old resi¬ 
dents of the city, the dishes we were served, the many words we 
heard—all awoke this feeling. As a matter of fact, Tajikistan 
has had over the ages very intimate relations with the northern 
regions of our country. Endless caravans used to flow bet¬ 
ween the two countries, caravans laden with rugs, silks, fruit, 
tea, etc. Many Indians from the north, especially those from 
Kashmir, trekked long distances to take part in Central Asian 
trade fairs and return home rich and happy. Some of them 
settled down permanently in the Central Asian regions of Taji¬ 
kistan and got married there. 

There are many folk tales and stories common among the 
two people. Rudki and Nizami are their common poets. The 
Kashmiri classical musical instruments, santoor and rabak^ 
are very much Tajik in character; their common ancestry is 
traced to Persia. The Moghul architecture in India and the old 
architecture in Tajikistan have the common Persian stamp* 
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The inscriptions on mosques in Tajikistan, the domes and the 
decorations of the walls in houses take you back to the Moghul 
days in India. The floral and figurative designs on the walls are 
very much in evidence in Stalinabad as well. In Stalinabad 
one feels one is in an Eastern country, though the “Western 
influences” strike the eye at every moment. 

Stalinabad was once in the back-waters of civilization. 
But its old identity is now lost in the new look it has acquired. 
When one thinks of this metamorphosis of Stalinabad one can¬ 
not shut one’s eyes to the same process that is today working 
its way in the newly-freed countries of Asia and Africa. In 
our own country we are today witnessing this process taking 
place at a very quick tempo. Our night of gloom ended only 
fourteen years ago. We breathed in fresh air and stretched 
our limbs, and then prepared for a fresh round of battles, for 
fresh sacrifices, and fresh ordeals. The national plans of our 
government have taken our country leagues forward. Hydro¬ 
electric stations, steel and engineering enterprises, laboratories, 
colleges, technical institutes dot our land today. We have 
declared war on ignorance, disease and poverty. Our tempo is 
quickening. We shall see our social and economic ills eradica¬ 
ted from our life. We shall catch level with the advanced 

nations of the world and take our proud place in enriching 
man s future. ® 


II 

We are very late. Please change into your evening 
suit, my guide spoke with a touch of entreaty. He was very 
eager to carry me in time to the chamber of the Supreme Soviet 
put on the black achkan and the churidars very hurriedly 
an came out on the porch within about 15 minutes I and 

my coueagues were driven to the Mausoleunt-like buUdTng 
of the Supreme Soviet. The reception was given hy the Chair! 

^rMinkf Tajikistan. He introduced m to 

the Ministers of the Repnhlic. It was six in the evening and 
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we were taken to the Central Hall to have our “dinner”. This 
is the main meal in Russia, and this was the third time in the 
day that we were eating! I was amazed at the variety and the 
richness of the dishes served. It looked like a feast thrown by 
a king on his coronation! There were varieties of wines, but 
no member of our delegation touched even a drop. The tables 
were laden with apples, grape, pomegranate, etc. At the table 
I found myself “sandwiched” between the Finance Minister, 
who sat on my right, and the Planning Minister, who sat on my 
left. Many toasts were proposed. In almost all toasts pro¬ 
posed by the Russians a desire for world peace was expressed 
in more or less the same words. 

After the “dinner” was over we were asked to accept a 
k/iilat. Each one of us was helped to wear multi-coloured 
chogas and Tajik caps in beautiful embroidery. We got trans¬ 
figured into odd-looking Tajiks; w-e did not recognise one an¬ 
other in this fantastic dress. As w-e came out of the building, 
a large gathering of people, eagerly waiting for us, greeted us 
very warmly. Many of them carried cameras and we heard 
them click. 

The reception was not only enjoyable, it proved very ins¬ 
tructive too. The Chairman of the Supreme Soviet related to 
us the gripping story of Tajikistan. He took us back to the 
days when this flourishing Alpine region, the land of eternal 
snows and green valleys, the home of brilliant eastern poets, 
suffered under the twin yoke of Russian Tsarism and the Bu¬ 
khara Emirate. We learnt of the evil practices of the Emirate, 
of the ruthlessness of the administration and of the incredible 
poverty of the people. Not a pice (kopek) was spent in Bu- '\ 
khara on public needs. Not a kopek (smallest coin) from 
Emir’s funds was spent on roads, bridges, schools, or sanita¬ 
tion. There was nothing even remotely resembling a medical! 
institution in the whole of Tajikistan, nor were there any means j 
of giving medical aid to people. Treatment of the sick was 
left to folbins or sooth-sayers who crippled rather than cured 
the patient. The tabih invariably turned out to be a quack ,' 
juggling with his words rather than administering the medicine. 
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Infectious diseases stalked the land. Smallpox took a toll 
of thousands every year, and thousands were struck blind or 
deaf by this scourge. Malaria was a common visitation on 
almost all villages. 

The land was steeped in illiteracy: only one out of 200 
was literate, and he generally turned out to be a mullah. The 
only schools were madrasah, Muslim mosque schools to which 
children from rich families were admitted to learn the Koran 
and the Shariat. 

The Emir’s Government ruled the roost. It gave the 
people nothing and squeezed the last drop from them. Taxes 
were very common: the Tajiks had a saying that only the air 
was free. 

The impoverishment of the people was accompanied with 
Emir’s fantastic accumulation of wealth. He made money also 
as merchant and industrialist. No distinction was made bet¬ 
ween his property and that of the state. Tajikistan lived in the 
depths of the middle ages. 

Before the Revolution we were the most backward peo¬ 
ple. Our people had meagre holdings and they were dogged by 
hunger and squalor ... Tajiks lived in a sunny climate but they 
saw no ray of light,” the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet said. 
“Tajikistan’s dreadful night is over.. It is today a blooming 
land.” He spoke these words in the strain of an old granny 
telling her little ones the story of a traveller who has escaped 
the clutches of a demon and who, ultimately, resumed his jour¬ 
ney m sunlit valleys through which flow rivers of milk and 


III 

rationale of events whi 

sleenv I ° seizure of power by Bolsheviks in i 

eepy land of Tajikistan. My guide filled in some gaps in i 

knowledge of the events. Only, sometimes, carried away by 
y erbose descriptions, making a generous use of hyperbo 
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and denunciatory terms. “Though the epicentre of the Revolu¬ 
tion was located in Russia its tremors were felt far beyond.” 
With these words he launched into a scrappy description of the 
events in Tajikistan. 

I was amused when ! was told that the Emir refused to 
believe the news that the Revolution had succeeded and that 
the man Lenin—“a lunatic and a German spy”—had assumed 
the reins of power. Nor did the Central Asian potentate 
believe that Lenin had issued the Declaration of People’s 
Rights announcing the “final and irrevocable” liberation of peo¬ 
ple suffering under the “despotism of Tsars”. The Declaration 
was too seditious even to be believed to be true! A few days 
later the Emir was told by his well-informed entourage of the 
Bolshevik “Proclamation to the Mohammedans of Russia and 
the Orient”—signed by Lenin. The words of the proclama¬ 
tion sounded incredible to the Emir. 

The Emir, however, was brought round by his courtiers 
to accept the news about the Revolution as true. He sat in his 
I chamber worried and disturbed. The idea of procuring help 
I from Britain sounded very attractive to him. He started nego¬ 


tiating for help not only from Britain but also from Russians 
opposed to the Revolution (whom Soviet communists call 
“whites”) and the Afghan Government. The Emir was very 
jubilant when he learnt that, with the British help, the Soviet 
rule in Ashkhabad had been overthrown. This reverse of the 
Bolsheviks really threatened their rule in Turkestan. The Emir 
was particularly happy to learn that under his and British ste¬ 
wardship the Basmachi or the “brigand struggle” was deve¬ 
loping in Turkestan. “But the Emir was living in a fool’s para¬ 
dise. He did not reckon with the power of his own down-tro - 
den subjects. The revolutionary movement was fast sprea(hng 
to them”, [my guide tried to spring a surprise on me. The 
Emir was shocked when he learnt that Britain had pulled out 
her troops from Transcaspia. He also received alarming news 
about the advance of Bolsheviks in various regions of Cental 
Asia. “He felt the noose around his throat tightening. He 
tried to hide his enormous wealth. An uprising of young 
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Bokharans, and a number of cities fell into their hands.” The 
guide, bringing his story to a close and obviously satisfied 
with the narrative, suddenly burst out into a Tajik song: 

Who has brought to our steppes the 
gay, ringing streams ? 

Who has tamed the wild waters of 
the turbulent Piani ? 

Who has brought our poor peasant 

I sweet joy and sweet rest ? 

The men from the North ! The men of 


grcai ireeaom ! 

The men of Marx and Lenin—the Bolsheviks ! 

Here I would like to pick up again the thread of our talk 
rtc Chairman of the Tajik Supreme Soviet. I still remem¬ 
ber the gay expression his old. worn-out face assumed as he 

naUvl fanH Soviet Tajikistan. Pride in one's 

native land ,S an instinct common to all except the quislings 
odv::^? 

J^he Chairman carefully as'hT rlted Sms'^bourtl 

of social, economic and cultural life in t -u- ^ 

detail made his eyes glow with ovM" Tajikistan. Every 

duced a sweet smile on his round face achievement pro¬ 
of ‘■arkness is really a marvel 

in thisTentiry* "True°Euro"® '’‘'onomenon with few parallels 

their apogee in economi; and cXardevelopment ^Th 

that of ignorance and poverty of lithe . 

lies interred in the pages of hlLry T^e 

for many countries to follow and em ^ 

turn one’s eyes away from th r aatnlate. But one cannot 
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was, indeed a great historical event, quickening the birth of the- 
industrial age. But, I believe, no historian will ever diminish 
the part the East India Company played, in taking away the 
wealth of our country, for preparing this process of history. 
India is now a free country, and we Indians have perhaps for¬ 
given and forgotten that dark page of our history. But while 
evaluating events we cannot possibly choose to ignore it, even 
though it is distasteful to think of the so-called prerogative of a 
victor. The coming of the industrial age in the dark regions of 
Central Asia was altogether a different process, different from 
the processes that preceded it in some of the western countries. 
It certainly followed a logic of its own, a logic flowing from the 
theory and practice of communism, and the revolution created 
a new class and society of its own nature. 

In hearing the story of the industrialisation of Tajikistan 
one cannot also forget the enormity of the tasks undertaken. A 
people who could only boast of four schools with 360 children 

really needed super-human courage to build 2,700 schools with 
a third of a million Tajik children on their rolls. Tajikistan’s 
greatest stride has been made in the field of education. Gone 
are the old-type schools steeped in traditions of theocracy. 
Modern education, like a bright lamp, illumines the minds of 
its people. Stall nabad, the capital of the land, is the centre of 
this educational resurgence. The city has a number of colleges 
and research institutes in mathematics, physics, history and 
languages. There is an Academy of Science and a State Uni¬ 
versity with 2,500 students on its rolls. There are two teachers 
training colleges, a medical institute and numerous secon ary 
technical schools which train teachers, doctors and specia ists 
for industry and agriculture. An idea of the size of libraries and 
reading rooms is obtained by visiting the Firdausi State Library. 
It has more than 1.5 million volumes and the rarest collection 
of manuscripts. I was surprised to find a woman in charge ot 
this vast library. Her rise to this high post was typical of many 
of the Russians of humbler origin. She told us how she ha 
lost her father at a very tender age and how, by hard work an 
diligence, she came to occupy her responsible post. 
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The Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Tajikistan gave 
us an idea of the industrial strength of his land. It has now 
300 large industrial establishments, all set up during the Soviet 
rule. “The people of Tajikistan, with the help of the great 
Russian people, have gained in a short time what they could 
not have gained in one hundred years,” the Chairman said. 
He gave us very eloquent figures. The industrial output was 
321 times more than that of 1913, and 55 times than that of 
early ’twenties. Today Tajikistan's industries produce in one 
week as much as they produced in 1929. In the year 1954 alone 
one billion roubles were spent on construction. The land has 
great potentialities for hydro-electric stations. Two mighty 
stations are under construction. In four years’ time power 
generation will be increased by seven times. “The Tajiks had 

once no idea of what the electric spark would be like, now their 
very life depends on it.” 


The Chairman gave us equally interesting data about agri¬ 
culture in Tajikistan. He said the state provides the peasants 
With land and technique. During the last five years they have 

tractors, 3,500 trucks, 3,000 sowing machines 
and 1.000 cotton picking machines. Each 1.000 hectares of land 

^ tractors; almost the entire agricultural 

production is mechanised. During the last 25 years the cotton 
yield increased five times. In 1924 the cotton yield was 600 kg 
per hectare, now the yield is 2,000 kg. Irrigation plays a very 

terns economic life. Mighty irrigation sys- 

^ms have been set up during the last two decades or so The 
Taj,ks have built the Vaksh Fergan and Gisar irrigaoL system 

"igaL'r' canafs TT rw 

ring the last 20 ves T u ’ expanded vastly. Dn- 

cotton cultivation 10^934 wL^S^rnm^n '"hf' 

•o one hillion and ■" it rose 

There are 220 collective farms, each with 


an annual 
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income of one million roubles, but the majority of them yield 
an income of more than 20 million roubles. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Soviet then gave us details 
of the advance made in the sphere of culture. He said 60 per 
cent of the budget is taken up by public health, education and 
other welfare activities. Last year 500 million roubles were 
spent on education. Tajikistan now has 2,700 schools, 33 secon¬ 
dary technical schools, ten colleges and the university. 

“The Academy of Sciences is our real pride; new intellec¬ 
tuals are appearing on the scene—doctors, musicians, artists, 
writers,” the Chairman said with visible pride. The republic 
has 1,400 libraries with four million volumes of books. Sixty- 
seven newspapers and I 5 magazines are published in Tajikistan. 
They have a total circulation of 3,60,000, The republic has 620 
clubs, 16 large parks and four museums. It is proud of its eight 
theatres which have in their repertoires Shakespeare, Schiller 


and many other classics as well as modern plays. It was very 
difficult for me to jot down these figures as they tumbled one 
after the other. The Chairman now switched over to another 
catalogue of achievements of the republic. He said it has 400 
cinemas, 700 medical establishments including 170 hospitals and 
500 polyclinics. It has 11 rest homes and sanatoria. The total 
number of physicians is 1,500 and there arc 3,500 nurses. Dur 
ing the last 25 years the expenditure on public health has gone 
up by 97 per cent; it is now 15 per cent of the budget. 
Diseases like trachoma, small-pox, cholera, plague and malaria 


have been completely eradicated. 

The narrative of the Chairman was broken when a Tajik 
girl, in a Bokhara shirt and Kashmiri shawl, came into the 
room to serve cold drinks. After the refreshment was over the 
Chairman got up and expressed his “heartfelt gratitude for our 
friendly visit. May I send through you the greetings of the 
friendly Tajik people to the people of India.” 



We went to see the Tajik Academy of Sciences. It is a 
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magnificent institution, doing colossal work in different branches 
of science. The Academy has 13 research institutes where 
scientists study the practical problems of the region. The Ins¬ 
titute of Geology, for instance, was engaged in extensive explo¬ 
ration of new deposits of metals. Experts in agriculture were 
busy studying methods of improving the livestock and of 
cultivating the soil and irrigating it. It was interesting to learn 
that one department of the Academy was painstakingly looking 
for a high quality feed for the yaks which is the principal 
domestic animal in many districts of the Pamirs. The Institute 
of Oriental Studies is also doing extremely useful work, especi¬ 
ally in the field of cultural contacts between the peoples of 

Tajikistan and those of North India, Afghanistan and Arab 
countries. 


At the Academy I and my other friends were treated to ex¬ 
cellent strawberries and cream and green tea which I had tasted 

frelh“ *■'■“*** and 

tresh. Then came other delicacies. Mr. Fazilov, the Chief of the 
Academy, welcoming us to his Institute, said that the visit of 
he Parliamentary delegation will cement the bonds of friend¬ 
ship between the peoples of India and the USSR “We greet 
you not only on account of the great past of India but also 

ces haH ^ Chief told us that the Tajik Academy of Scien¬ 

ces had on Its staff 50 scientists and scholars. They work irthe 
four sections of the Academy. Post-graduate student a t 

classical literature. It deals with research on Tajik literature 

the w^k^ o research is conducted on 

poets Th^ ^ Persian 

Phi.o;oohv l with Ethnography 

Zoology OtdeTrr Geology, Botany,’ 

come under fhl? ! ®; Astronomy and Energetics 

are sent out to th^mounta^^^T^^* Science. Research scholars 

All research work is conducted under .he Academy. 
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^Though the Academy is under the Ministry, it is not governed 
by the latter. The Council of Ministers, of course, approves 
the budget and, as we were told, a conflict hardly arises between 
the two. 

The Chief of the Academy, a young man, very affable 
and always beaming with a smile, made us nostalgic about our 
home when he said in a very confidential tone : “Only two 
hundred kilometres separate the frontiers of Tajikistan from 
that of your country.” He added: “A Tajik proverb says, 
‘When you meet the first time you become an acquaintance, 
when you meet the second time you become a friend, and when 
you meet the third time you become a relative’.” 

We took leave of the Chief of the Academy who came out 
on the street to bid us “dasvidanya” (good-bye). Lo! What 
do we see! A large crowd had gathered and it was waiting for 
us. They cheered lustily as they saw us. We shook hands with 

many of them. 

Next day we paid a visit to the Lenin Collective Cotton 
Farm which is about three miles from Stalinabad. This farm 
was established in 1930 with 118 households and with a total 
area of 985 hectares. Now the number of households who have 
joined this farm is 1,788 and the area of the land is 10,396 
hectares. In 1930 the cotton yield was 1,500 to 1,600 kg per 
hectare; now the yield is 4,200 kg per hectare. We were told 
that this steep increase in the productivity of cotton was caused 
by mechanisation of agricultural processes and also by deepen¬ 
ing the ploughing and by narrowing by machinery the space 
between the lines. The other crops grown on the Lenin Collec¬ 
tive Farm are wheat, lucerne, vegetables, melons, water-melons. 

Lucerne is grown over 235 hectares. It is planted on a 
three-year rotation. In the fourth, fifth and sixth year cotton is 
grown, then follows the planting of lucerne and the cycle goes on. 
Vegetables are grown over 512 hectares. The collective far¬ 
mers’ supply of fresh vegetables is never interrupted throughout 

the year. , ^ 

One thousand seven hundred and twenty-two hectares ot 

collective farm land are sown to wheat and other cereals. Its 
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yield per hectare is 1,200 kg, whereas in some fields it comes 
to about 2,000 kilograms. Wheat is sown at the end of Sep¬ 
tember and harvested at the end of July. Cotton is sown 
at the end of March and picking begins from August 25. It 
lasts till the beginning of November, and in all there are six 
pickings. 

The collective farm has 36 tractors and 24 sowing and 12 
cotton picking machines. 


Nazrat Hamid Jan is 37. Completely shaven, head and 

face both, this sturdy Tajik is the Chairman of the Collective 

Farm. He has studied at an elementary farm school and a 

secondary technical school. He is still studying agriculture 

through what the Russians call a “correspondence” course. 

He IS m the fifth year of his studies and will complete his 

»urse after a year or so. He has been awarded the Order of 
Merit twice for high yield in cotton. ' 

It was a delight to enter the office of this collective 

farm chairman. The room was well-carpeted, and looked 

quite spruce. He took us round the creches of the collective 

arm. The children were looked after by two nurses and they 
had several assistants. ^ 

centlv”*iM'’'‘i,‘‘a which was built re- 

dock, radio, sewing machine and other household accessories 
There were two carpets, both looked quite new We sawXee 

they he'd “ "’T “ if 

fficy had never been used. The hut was whitewashed and the 
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Halimova and her husband work in the Lenin Collective 
Farm. They own, as their individual property, the plot of land 
on which they have constructed their hut. The monthly earn¬ 
ings of Halimova are 560 roubles and of the husband 610 
roubles. They are paid on the basis of work-day unit, each 
unit fetches them 19 roubles in cash and three kilograms of 
wheat. The collective farm also supplies to them, and to other 
farmers, vegetables every third or fourth day in the week. 

I and other members of the delegation visited a hospital. 
We were made to don the white apron as we entered the 
hospital. The hospital has 350 beds and looks well equipped. 
It was irreproachably clean, not a speck of dirt or dust anywhere. 
The hospital is manned by 114 doctors and 120 nurses, most of 
whom are women. A doctor draws about 800 to 1,200 roubles 
and a nurse receives about 600 roubles a month. A stipend 
of 200 roubles is paid to an apprentice nurse. I was told by 
hospital authorities that doctors are not debarred from private 
practice. The hospital budget ran to seven million roubles. 

After visiting the hospital we went to see a nearby school. 
The young pioneers greeted us very warmly. They took out 
their red kerchiefs and rushed towards us all. One young pupil 
dashed towards me to tie the kerchief but he was too small to 
reach my neck. I raised this nervous, sweet-looking boy in 
my arms so that he could fulfil his wish. As he came down 
from my arms, he suddenly grew into an adult: he stretched 
out his hand for a warm hand-shake. I stretched out mine 
and the two hands became one warm, solid clasp of friendship 
of an old man and a young boy. This was really a very tou 
ching moment. How much effort the boy had put in rushing 
towards me, in tying the kerchief and in holding my han 
firmly! How much he had staked on the success of this 
mission! Perhaps, this was an event in his young life, an event 
he will remember for many long years. I envied this young 
chap, I envied his carefree looks. He looked innocent as all 
children do. His mind was completely free from the poison 
that man absorbs as he grows in years. He was free from 
life’s petty jealousies, greeds and evils. Childhood is t e 
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chastest part of a man’s life. It is a pity that it lasts only for 
a few years. 

In the evening we went to see an opera. As we app¬ 
roached the hall we saw a large crowd waiting outside it. They 
cheered us lustily and entered the hall only after we had occu¬ 
pied our seats. The hall was packed to capacity. 

The opera related to a fairy tale. The music was superb 
throughout. We could not follow the language, but the fami¬ 
liar tunes, costumes and dance steps broke down this barrier. 

After the performance was over, our leader went over the 
stage and thanked the artists. The audience again broke into 
an applause and gave us a standing ovation. We came out to 
be greeted by a thick crowd of people. It was midnight, and 

Ume to go to bed for we had to leave early next morning for 

1 DJllS* 


We reached the airport at 8 a.m. A large crowd had 
gathered to bid os farewell. Many had come with garlands 

and oT“‘m- of ‘ho Tajik Council of Ministers 

and other Ministers were also present at the airport to say 

dasvidanya to us. The parting was touching and as the plane 

took off we all kept on waving to our sad-eyed hosts who had 

surrounded us with affection and warm-hearted hospitality. 



GARDEN OF EDEN 
I 

We took off from Stalinabad at 8.30 in the morning. 
During the flight from Stalinabad to Tbilisi the landscapes kept 
changing intermittently giving a feel of the vastness of the coun¬ 
try, even as one gets it while flying over India. Often one 
breath-taking scene alternated with another more alluring. 
There were the snow-capped peaks of the Pamir range of hills 
surrounding Stalinabad. basking in the bright morning sun. 
Some of them looked majestic with the gold of the sun and the 
white of the snow crowning them. At other places, where the 
cool shadows caressed them, the hills lay calm and serene, in a 
kind of pastoral bliss. Absorbed, we partook of this veritable 
feast to the eyes. Abruptly the scene changed. And what a 
change! As far as the eyes could see, it was a barren and sandy 
tract of land. As we looked out we saw an undulating plain 
that seemed to roll like a heavy sea.. Huge, longish sand hills 
stood like lone sentinels on guard over this lifeless desert-king¬ 
dom. These hills, with small, twisted trees and shrubs sticking 
out of them, were motionless where there appeared to be no 
movement in the air, but occasionally as the wind rose the crests 
of the hills threw up clouds of dust. It indicated that the sand 
had begun to shift. There were, literally, millions of tons of 
sand, and here and there alone bent tree with long, thin, droo¬ 
ping branches seemed to have petrified on a sand hill. The 
landscape formed by this sea of sand and overgrowth of 
fantastically shaped trees was unique and unforgettable. 

We were told we were flying over the Kara Kum desert 
near the Iranian border. Another four hours’ flight and the 
desert disappeared, the land became dotted with green trees 
and the criss-cross furrows of the cultivated fields. Then we 
fastened our belts as the plane started descending towards the 
city of Ashkhabad, capital of the Republic of Soviet Turkmenia. 
It was the first stop in our flight from Stalinabad to Tbilisi. 

Some members of the City Soviet received us as we came 
down the plane and took us to the dining room. It was hot 
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and we felt it acutely perhaps because the temperature had 
suddenly changed. Nevertheless, we had an excellent lunch. The 
dishes here, as indeed in all the Asian Republics we visited re¬ 
sembled our North Indian dishes. And, as one of the members 
of the delegation remarked, when your tongue is at home with 

the food you are served, you are less likely to feel that you are 
in an alien land! 


As plate after plate of kababs and pilau disappeared into 
the pit of our stomachs, our hosts carried on a lively chat with 
us combining with it exhortations to empty our plates. From 
them I gathered that the total population of Soviet Turkmenia 
is two million out of which two hundred thousand live in the 
capital. The Soviet Union gets its best fine-fibre cotton from 
Turkmenia. In this republic, vast stretches of which are arid 
deserts, there are luscious fruit orchards where grapes apnles 
apricots and musk-melons are grown. Judging by some sampi 
les of these fruits we tasted during lunch, I thought Turkmenia 
had fruits Of very good quality. The republic culfivltls“XT 
barley and wheat. Jute is a post-war addition to Turkmenia's 
agricultural production. Besides cotton, grain and fruit Turk 
menia produces karakul and wool, several minerals and fish 

Tbihs, capital of Georgia, was about four and a half ho^> 
light from here, with another stop at Tashkent. As the after 
noon sun started on its path of decline, the drone of the aircraf, 
combined with the monotony of the barren flat la a 
below that seemed to stretch up to the horizon made m/eT 
heavy with slumber and I know not when I dozed off ' 

.I....,... s. 
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blue expanse that I felt exhilarated. I saw an island which 
seemed inhabited. Caspian Sea is a rich source of oil, and oil 
wells were much in evidence. 

Soon we could see the Caucasian mountains, that appear¬ 
ed to be higher than those we had seen tow'ering over Stalinabad. 

The more we approached Tbilisi, the more we felt capti¬ 
vated by the varied garbs nature put on here. Thick layers of 
snow covered its Alpine region. The pine forests, with their 
dark depths inviting you to unravel some primeval mystery hid¬ 
den in them, stood out against a dazzling white background. 
There were the vast valleys, winding rivers, a picturesque blue- 
black lake, green vine-yards and multicoloured fruit orchards 
in full bloom, checkered fields and laurel groves. And soaring 
to the sky above w'ere the summits of the great Caucasian range. 
It is as if Nature had dressed up here in Georgia in her flam¬ 
boyant best, looking every inch as pretty as the prettiest bride 
you have ever seen. 


II 

As the plane taxied along the runway of Tbilisi airport, I 
noticed the state flags of India, Soviet Union and Soviet Geor¬ 
gia fluttering on the aerodrome. There was a big crowd wait¬ 
ing to receive us. As w'e came down we were met by Mr. M. D. 
Chubinidze, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Georgian SSR, Mr. V. D. Kozayev, Vice-Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Republic, Mr. D. V. Mchedlishvili, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Georgian SSR, many deputies to the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet, and many others. 

Mr. Chubinidze warmly welcomed us to Georgia. Follow¬ 
ing the formal reply delivered by the leader of our delegation, 
Mr. Krishnamoorthy Rao, we left for our hotel. 

In the few days we stayed in Tbilisi we saw enough of the 
city to form a reasonably fair idea of it. I was charmed by it 
from the moment we left the airport and drove to the hotel. It 
impressed us as a big, lovely, friendly garden city. 
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The city of Tbilisi spreads for more than 12 miles along 
either side of the Kura river. Till a few years ago Kura was a 
mountain stream that dried up almost completely in the sum¬ 
mer. The water level rose after a hydropower station was built 
m the outskirts of the city itself. There are granite embank¬ 
ments with rows of shady trees. The beauty of the place is en¬ 
hanced by the bridges spanning the Kura. 


•ti, fascinating are the surrounding steep hills 

with bright-green parks laid out there. The city is built in tiers. 

Tlones “Mr"”!!! constructed on the 

slopes of the hills. There was a lovely restaurant on top of a 

hill where a banquet was given for us. ^ 

f, I t, 'horoughfares with huge beauti¬ 

ful buddings standing on their either side. You find here as 
you do in many countries of Europe, boulevard restlrants 
where people sit leisurely on the pavements and sip tea or coffee’ 

in the k " T abundance of greenery and flowers, not only 
str«« as we"u '"Th? 

^si. There are p.=nt/:;Ui!sto^tr;hi;s^r;rv: 

»asg:::;:i:!'7“ 

It-thtrcL'^nr. 

tinde^artens. creches, schoois^rd cTuTmaTltot t'htrarr 

create therp::sr„ oTal™!:?* " 

either to recoup health or to spend their h 

also an important industrial centre BesMesThe 

tones, many new resides the existing fac- 

the Kura river. The city nmd ““‘"f *’‘*"*t® of 

intricate me.al-outUng ISLe “lls T*" “‘='‘“**"6 

ohtnes. electric locomotives and agric^;":, 
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has two engineering works, which produce equipment needed 
for the cultivation of tea, tobacco and other sub-tropic crops 
grown in hill-side farms. It also has a big tea-packing plant 
and wine distilleries. 

In the capital of Georgia there are about a dozen higher 
educational institutions, including a university. There are 
quite a few theatres, including opera and ballet, drama, musical 
comedy and puppet theatres, as well as several museums. 

As I recall Tbilisi, I see scores and hundreds of people- 
men, women and children—passing before me as if in a movie. 
Some are as life-like as you see figures in close-up shots, others 
are images with indistinct outlines seen from a distance. A 
few of them I remember as individuals standing at a street cor¬ 
ner, or serving in a restaurant, or perhaps looking after the 
needs of a customer at a shop counter. Hundreds of others I 
saw in crowds that waited to have a look at us wherever we 
went. Whether I remember them singly or in crowds, clearly 
or dimly, the total picture is that of a people physically well- 
built, exceedingly handsome and healthy. It was a sheer delight 
to see men with soft, well-cut faces, tall, broad-shouldered and 
sinewy, and women with rosy-pink silky complexion, athletic 
build and faces with a pair of deep brown eyes twinkling mer¬ 
rily that seemed always ready to burst into a sparkling laughter. 
And all of them appeared to exude health and an inexhaustible 
energy and vigour. When 1 asked our chauffeur once about 
the secret of their health, he said they ate well, drank well, 
worked well, slept well and lived well! 

What is it that makes me hark back wistfully to the days 
we spent in Tbilisi, and in Georgia itself? It was something 
in the attitude of the people towards us that touched my heart, 
and the impression lingers on like the whiff of a sweet, soft per¬ 
fume that persists even long after its application. Cordiality, 
hospitality and friendliness were in abundance. But these were 
there wherever we went in the Soviet Union. In Georgia, as 
well as in all the Asian Republics we visited, there was an added 
poignancy, a particularly intimate undertone in the way these 
people treated us—representatives of another Asian country. 
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It was often not so much expressed as implied. You felt 
it in the pressing of hands, the elated embraces, the flicker¬ 
ing of an eye-lid, the caressing look in the eyes, in the manner 
in which an old granny urged you to take one more apple after 
a sumptuous feast and felt crestfallen if you did not because 
there was no place for it in your already full stomach! You 
felt somewhat like a long-lost brother come home. 

Ill 


In the evening we were received by Mr. V. D. Kupradze, 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the Georgian SSR, and 
several other prominent leaders of the Supreme Soviet. This 
meeting proved to be very instructive, for the discussions we 
had gave us a comprehensive idea about the state structure and 


economy of the republic. Mr. Kupradze impressed us as a 
capable, lively and energetic personality. His colleagues ap¬ 
peared to be completely confident of success in what they were 
doing, and were obviously able leaders of the Georgian people. 

Soviet Georgia covers an area of 76,000 square kilometres, 
almost the size of Mysore State, but has a population of a little 
more than four million which is less than half of the population 
of Mysore. USSR is seven times larger than India in area 
whereas it has about half of the population of India. 


For centuries the Georgian people suffered from brutal 

wars that devastated the country and left towns and villages in 

ruins. State and economic disintegration, economic ruin and 

frequent wars produced an acute political chaos in Georgia. 

The people lived in a state of poverty, misery and privation. 

The proclamation of Soviet power in Georgia in February, 1921, 

was the first step towards clearing the cesspool in which the 

Georgian people had been wallowing. That the economically 

prosperous and politically stable Georgia we saw was a result 

of that historical event of the introduction of Soviet system in 

Georgia is believable, whether one wholly subscribed to the 
system or not* 


Ever since the incepUon of Soviet power, the Georgian 
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Republic has been exercising state power almost independently 

and making wide use of its sovereign rights for the uplift of the 
state. 

The political basis of the Republic is the Soviet of Work¬ 
ing People s Deputies, and the highest organ of state power is 
the Supreme Soviet. The Supreme Soviet is made up of 106 
women. 64 workers, 99 collective farmers, 36 scientists and cul¬ 
tural workers, seven Servicemen, and others. The overwhelming 
majority of deputies are Georgians. 

The republic has rich mineral resources. There are large 
manganese deposits here. Coal is found in the South. About 
a dozen of other valuable minerals are also found in abundance. 

The main industries are manganese, coal, iron and steel, 
textile, silk, sugar, oil. silver, mercury, cement and precious 
metals. The total annual output of steel is 500,000 tons, while 
that of pig iron is 490,000 tons. The production of coal and 
manganese is 2,800,000 tons and 2,600,000 tons per year res¬ 
pectively. Production of oil is not considerable at present. 
There is one sugar factory producing 14,000 tons of sugar per 
year. It has 14 textile factories. The republic does not pro¬ 
duce cotton. It is imported from Azerbaijan and other Central 
Asian Republics. There is one automobile factory that pro¬ 
duces 4.000 trucks a year. 

While industry w'as almost wholly created after the revo¬ 
lution. agriculture which was backward in pre-revolutionary 
times has also made a great headway. Soil and climate offer 
extremely favourable conditions for the development of agri¬ 
culture. The climate of this state ranges from the sub-tropical 
to the perpetually snow-clad regions, and the fact of the high 
fertility of the land proved very advantageous to the people who 
planned agricultural production. Lemons, tangerines, oran¬ 
ges, tea and other sub-tropical plants are grown along the Black 
Sea coast, where rainfall is plentiful. Grapes, tobacco, grain 
and other crops are also raised here in abundance. 

From the talks we had with the Georgian leaders I learnt 
that the budget at present is two billion 636 thousand roubles 
which is more than 4 times the budget of the first year after the 
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revolution. It was explained to us that 672 million roubles 
were obtained from turnover tax, 900 million roubles were de^ 
ductions from state enterprises, and the rest from profits out of 
co-operatives and other concerns. Income tax accounted for 
only 8 per cent of the income. 

Regarding expenditure, 1 billion 821 million roubles are 
spent on education, public health, art, scientific purposes, etc. 
This is 70 per cent of the budget. Another 621 million roubles 
are spent to build new factories and improve the old ones. 
This is in addition to the accumulation all the enterprises have 
for this purpose. It appeared that 80 per cent of the profits 
of various enterprises are set aside as accumulation for use in 


this manner. On the administration and police only 6 per 
cent of the budget is spent. The republic meets all its expenses. 
A certain percentage is, however, remitted to the centre. 

The state language of Georgia is Georgian. The medium 
of instruction is also Georgian. It is used in the courts as well. 
It is compulsory, however, to learn Russian language. In deal¬ 
ings with other states Russian language is used. 

Illiteracy has been totally eliminated in Georgia where 
the rate of illiteracy was very high before the revolution. There 

of 700 000, There are 19 colleges, and a university. There 

is an Academy of Sc.ences, in the research institutes of which 
several thousand scientists are working. 



Someone suggested that we should not leave Georgia 

was bom. All of us agreed with him and informed our hosts 
Our^p^posal was readily accepted. A trip to Gori was at 

I was particularly thrilled and excited by the idea For 

ZZZ" SphLlite figure be! 

frof a r,‘”’\""‘“ *" ““P more than a out 

fa century he strode the stage of history as indeed very few 
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people have done. A man of action, he galvanized the two 
hundred million people of Soviet Russia into action with single- 
mindedness. He spoke only rarely, but when he did, his words 
were listened to by millions of people in Russia and echoed in 
the chancelleries of the world which took note of them. His 
terse, brief announcements were checked and rechecked, ana¬ 
lysed and reanalysed, and interpreted differently. 

The power he built around himself was as massive as the 
solid redstone structure of the Kremlin, where he lived sur¬ 
rounded by an aura of enigma and mystery. It is this power 
that evoked a queer combination of awesome fear, dread, res¬ 
pect and devotion at the same time and millions of people adul¬ 
ated him like God himself even as others regarded him as a 
monstrous tyrant and despot. Thus, he earned adoration and 
hatred on a scale that is unmatched in human history. What¬ 
ever way one may look at him, there is no disputing the fact that 
his was a monumental personality. And the most tangible 
point that has remained for all the world to see is the Soviet 
Union which owes a great deal to him for being one of the 
mightiest world powers that it is to-day. 

The town Gori is at a distance of about 55 miles from 
Tbilisi. The house, in which Stalin was born, is a modest apart¬ 
ment of only two rooms. It was being preserved as a museum 
at the time we visited it, though next to it, there is a big build¬ 
ing which contains various articles, pictures and photos depict¬ 
ing the varied activities of Stalin from his childhood upto the 
great revolution in 1917. 

The birthplace at this site had been rebuilt and its appear¬ 
ance changed. But, then, again an attempt was made in 1935 
to restore the original look of the house. A cobbler by trade, 
Stalin's father had come to Gori in search of some employment. 
He had no house of his own, and could only afford to hire one 
room in this apartment. In the second room lived the owner 
of the house. Stalin’s parents had to move to another house, 
in this very village in 1883, when Stalin was only four years 
old. Another structure has been raised now to provide a cover 
and shelter to this house. We entered the room, and the direc- 
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tor of the museum showed us round the whole residence and 
explained to us the articles that were kept there, and had been 
brought there from Moscow after the death of Stalin in 1953. 
A simple takhtposh (which is called takht in Russian) which 
was used as a bed, an ordinary almirah for keeping household 
articles, a few utensils for cooking are all the household efTects 
the mighty man of Russia has bequeathed to his people. The 
unostentatious and austere manner in which he lived, shorn of 
all frills, is something which must impress anyone. He paid 
a visit to this house for the last time in 1925. 

In the adjacent museum halls there were several pictures 
showing the extraordinary pluck and resourcefulness that Stalin 
possessed. I recall one of these pictures, which struck me at 
the time as relating a very significant episode. He is seen in 
this photograph exhorting, during one of his incarcerations, 
with one arm extended out of the prison bars his fellow priso¬ 
ners to preserve the chains that they were bound with, for they 
would require those to chain the tsarist Government very soon! 
How prophetic these words proved to be! 

The exhibits displayed in the halls introduce the visitor to 
Stalin’s multifarious activities and achievements. What impres* 
sed me most of all was his wisdom and farsightedness in bring¬ 
ing about the Union of Nationalities. Tsarist Russia was not 
a homogeneous state with one uniform language or culture. 
Through centuries the Tsars had annexed many countries to 
their empire, and ruled over them from a distant capital. There 
were no common ties among them except that they had one 
emperor. Soon after their liberation from this bondage, they 
were sure to pull in different directions. If that did not happen, 
if the cohesion of a variety of nationalities living together in 
the present-day USSR in perfect equality, friendship and har¬ 
mony is the basis of the strong, stable state which the Soviet 
Union is today, the credit is largely due to Stalin. 

As the man in charge of nationalities after the revolution, 
Stalin offered them the alternative either to opt out and have 
a completely independent life or to remain in the federation with 
complete autonomy to manage their own affairs and develop 
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according to their own genius as well as to have the power to 
secede if at any time any unit considered its bond inimical to 
Its interest. This option and the almost full independence sug¬ 
gested to them had a phenomenal psychological effect. Only 
Poland and Finland went out. The others, however, consi¬ 
dered It to be in their own interest to remain in the federation. 
The outcome of it was uncertain, as the ties that would hold 
them together may have been regarded as weak ones. It was 
a new experiment. Nevertheless, as we know, it has proved 
most successful and has endured. The weakest link has wea¬ 
thered all stresses and strains of war and peace, and has been 
found to be of great utility. 

The republics of Soviet Russia—and there are as many as 15, 
exist as provinces of one country, pooling their resources and 
contributing their best towards the defence of their country as a 
whole. Yet the republics are making great strides in their pro¬ 
gress and development according to their own genius. Each 
republic has its own language for administrative and educational 
purposes. Russian language is compulsory in all the republics, 
but the medium is the local language even up to the university 
level. Art, music, drama and other related activities are car¬ 
ried on in the regional language of the republic. In scientific, 
engineering, mechanical and other technical subjects a good 
number of Russian words have been uniformly adopted and are 
used in every republic. A few internationally accepted words 
have also been assimilated. Otherwise the main literature in 
each republic is in the language of its own region. 

These republics are Union Republics as distinct from the 
many Autonomous Republics there are in the Soviet Union. 
The Union Republics have their own foreign ministers. These 
republics may exercise the option to secede, but subject to two 
conditions. A republic must have a border contiguous to some 
foreign territory and must have a population of at least one 
million in order to exist as an independent state. If a republic 
is only an island surrounded on all sides by Soviet territories 
secession is not permitted. This, of course, stands to reason. 

The Autonomous Republics have equally complete auto- 
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nomy to grow and develop. Their independence is not inter¬ 
fered with so far as internal affairs are concerned. But they 
do not have the option to secede. The foreign affairs, defence 
and communications of these autonomous republics are the 
concern of the Union Government, otherwise in all other res¬ 
pects they enjoy as much independence in respect of their own 
affairs and development as the Union Republics. Among the 
latter Ukraine and Byelorussia have the further distinctions of 
even having their representatives in the UNO and other interna¬ 
tional bodies. This was a special recognition, however, accorded 
to them after the war for their extraordinary suffering and the 
heroic parts played by them in the war against fascism 
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liberally to keep them in their proper and original legendary 
shape. As I found out later, serious research work is conducted 
in the USSR for their maintenance in original form by nume¬ 
rous specialists trained up for that purpose. Many people who 
regard the Soviet people as noxious materialists, having nothing 
to do with things metaphysical and religious, will be amazed to 
see how zealously they protect their old churches and mos¬ 
ques ! It was a lesson to me, for in our country, where formal 
religion is so deeply embedded in people’s minds, can we claim 
with any justice that we pay adequate attention to our ancient 
temples and other places of religious worship ? 

V 

In the course of his visit to the Soviet Union some thirty 
years ago, soon after that country had recovered from a ruinous 
civil war and embarked on nation-building activities, our poet 
Rabindranath Tagore went to a Young Pioneers* Commune. 
He has recorded his impressions of it in his famous book, “Let¬ 
ters from Russia”. What particularly attracted him was the 
system of education the new regime was trying to introduce. 
Even at that early stage, Tagore found that they were seeking 
to make education living, vital, not something abstract and aca¬ 
demic divided from daily life. He observed that they did not 
teach in order to prepare pupils for examinations or to pro¬ 
duce scholars, but to make all-round men. 

What a genius like Tagore could discern even in the em¬ 
bryonic stage of the new educational system has fully taken 
shape during a quarter of a century plainly for anyone to see. 
A popular joke in the Soviet Union is that there is still one privi¬ 
leged class in the Soviet Union, and children are that privileged 
class ! We visited many children’s institutions in the Soviet 
Union—schools, kindergartens, creches, pioneer camps, pio¬ 
neer palaces—and we never ceased to marvel at the tremen¬ 
dous attention the Soviet state paid to children’s upbringing, 
their educational and cultural development. 

In Tbilisi, too, our programme included a visit to e 
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Tbilisi Palace of Pioneers. It was a huge imposing building 
opposite our hotel. As we went in we found the children had 
lined up on both sides of the staircase. Smart, trim young 
boys and girls, proudly wearing the red pioneer kerchiefs round 
their necks, cherubic faces flushed with excitement. They 
cheered us wildly as we went up. 
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dance step ! I was reminded of an incident that occurred when 
I was in school about 50 years ago. My school-mates demand¬ 
ed once that 1 must sing. They would not take ‘no’ for an ans¬ 
wer. What was 1 to do ? Driven to the wall I said that I 
would sing only on one condition, namely, I would face the 
wall at the time of singing ! That permission was given and I 
sang. It was a brave thing to do, and shivers run down my 
spine even now whenever I think of it ! That was singing, how¬ 
ever, and one does not always need to know singing to sing ! 
But dancing is a different cup of tea altogether. One has to 
make definite steps in rhythm with a particular music. I 
stood perplexed as the pulls became more and more insistent. 
It was then that I saw my old intractable friend Krishnamoor- 
thy Rao waving and grinning at me as he revelled in what ap¬ 
peared like a wild orgy of dancing ! That gave me courage 
and I jumped into the fray. I began to imitate others, rather 
in a sheepish, resigned manner. The ordeal lasted five minutes 
which seemed an eternity ! How relieved I felt when it ended 1 

I thanked the girl and tried to take leave of her. But, 
suddenly, another group of children came running towards us. 
Now they wanted to tie their pioneer kerchiefs round our 
necks, so as to enrol us also as pioneers. The boy that reach¬ 
ed me was so young that he could not extend his arms up to my 
neck. I lifted him up with both arms and held him high till 
he unwound his kerchief and tied it round my neck ! Thus we 
became honorary pioneers. We thanked our young friends 
for doing this honour to us. 

It was not without some pain in our hearts that we took 
leave of these children when we did. 

VI 

We went to see the Iron and Steel Works at Rustavi, a 
city about 30 kms from Tbilisi. Rustavi is an old town that 
had been slumbering on the steppes for centuries. It shot into 
prominence only during the Second World War. While the 
war was still going on the Soviet Government looked ahead to 
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peace and planned the country’s further development, directing 
the attention and efforts of the population to new construction. 
The Transcaucasian Iron and Steel Mill was erected here, and 
around this works a new modern city rapidly grew up. 

Today Rustavi has a population of more than 60,000. 
The city looked extraordinarily well-planned, neat and clean, 
with broad avenues having rows upon rows of green trees lining 
both sides of the streets. There were newly built residential 
areas, with blocks of modern apartment houses. Construction 
was stiU going on, and we saw many new buildings going up. 
Visiting a new settlement is always an exciting experience, more 
so the new settlers who seem to be possessed by an uncommon 
urge for creating something new! 

The handsomest section of the city is its main avenue, 

which has many-storeyed apartment houses, shops with large 

windows, and asphalted pavements lined with trees, bushes and 
flower beds. 


The mill in Rustavi produced its first melt of steel in 1950. 
When we visited the works, it was making a complete metallur- 
gjcal cycle, producing pig iron, coke, steel,* pipes, ^eet steel and 
roUed metal. Throughout the works we met young Georgian 
metallurgists skilfully directing production along with Russian 
and Ukrainian experts. Wc were struck by the smoothness 
and swiftness of the meebanica) processes. 
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Caucasian Iron and Steel Mills in many ways. Our Bhilai 
Works have, however, a much larger capacity. It is also equip¬ 
ped with the latest machinery from the Soviet Union. N. S. 
Khrushchov himself said, when he visited the Bhilai Iron and 
Steel Works in 1960, that this plant was better than many plants 
of this kind in the Soviet Union itself. That is because, he said, 
the finest achievements of modern metallurgy had been applied 
in the construction of Bhilai Works. That the Soviet Union 
did not hold back either its technical skill, or knowledge, or ex¬ 
perience, or efficiency, or its latest achievements in machinery 
from us in the building of the Bhilai Iron and Steel Works un¬ 
doubtedly speaks eloquently of the large-heartedness of the 
Soviet Union ! 

Bhilai is said to be a monument of Indo-Soviet friendship 
and co-operation. Rustavi, which I had the opportunity to 
visit, contributed later not insignificantly towards building this 
monument. A group of Rustavi engineers has been working 
in Bhilai for a number of years, side by side with Indian specia¬ 
lists, to build our new metallurgical centre. Besides, several of 
our iron and steel workers, now working in Bhilai, went through 
periods of practical training at the iron and steel works in Rus¬ 
tavi. Thus, impressed as I was even at the time I was there 
by the new city of Rustavi and the high technical skill and com¬ 
petence of its steelmen, I feel I have much weightier reasons, 
today to remember fondly both the city and the workers and 
engineers who live in that city. 

VII 

A knock on the door. I opened it. I had half expected 
to see her. 

“Does an invitation to a banquet mean that the banquet 
will wait for you till you have combed your beard ?”, said she 
with an impish smile. 

This time I thought I knew the answer. “It may. You. 

know, Georgians are very fond of Indians”, I said. 

I was wrong. Pat came the reply. “I am certain the. 
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Georgians are. But the Indians waiting'^downstairs in the 
lobby may not be. For once they are determined to reach the 
place on time. If they are determined enough, I ata afraid 
you will not reach the banquet at all !” 

It was Tanya, our interpreter. Raven-haired, buxom, 
plumpish, with a pair of blue eyes that contracted into a Mongo¬ 
lian slit whenever she laughed. A pastmaster in good-natured 
teasing, she was for ever upto some mischief. She would laugh 
loudly and uproariously after cracking a joke, and then a couple 
of dimples formed on either side of her chin. 

The banquet was given for us by the Chairman of the 
Georgian Supreme Soviet on the night before we left Georgia. 
A huge, spacious hall, ornate chandeliers, plush red carpet, 
flags of India, Soviet Union and Georgia behind the central 
table, rows after rows of tables laden with the choicest Georgian 
delicacies, fruits and drinks. Cabinet members, Supreme 
Soviet Deputies, public figures, and outstanding artists, scien¬ 
tists, workers and farmers of the republic thronged the hall. 

Tanya was beside me. A lanky young fellow with sallow 
cheeks introduced himself as a writer and asked me questions 
about Indian literature. What little I knew about it I told him. 
Urdu and Bengali languages, I said, had the two most highly 
developed modern literatures in our country. I talked about 
Rabindranath Tagore and Iqbal, two giants our literature has 
produced. With both of them my writer friend appeared to 
be quite familiar. 


By then a crowd had formed to listen to my discourse. 

“What about Punjabi literature ?”, Tanya interrupted 
suddenly. 

The lanky one said he had met Punjabi story-writer NavteJ 
and playwright Balwant Gargi. I said they were indeed out¬ 
standing names in contemporary Punjabi literature. 

One thing about Indians that impresses me most is their 
extreme mod^ty’% Tanya was the very picture of innocence as 

ed the crowd . For instance, he talked at such length about 
ndian hterature. Has he even mentioned that he himself is a 
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poet of no mean fame !” 

There was a stir in the crowd. I was dumb-founded ! 
No longer looking at me, she went on : “He has half a dozen 
published books of verses to his credit. Do you know that he 
is planning to publish a book of verses on his visit to the Soviet 


Union ?” 

The discussion had originally sorted on a serious note. 
And ^ was a venerable member of the delegation. I was cer¬ 
tainly not prepared for this ! 

Still looking very serious she said, “In fact, the reason 
why we reachefl a little late here is that he was giving finishing 
touches to a poem he has just composed on Georgia !” Noyt' 
tuirijing towards me, she said appealingly to me, “Won’t yqu 
please recite'to tbepi the fine verse you recited to me at the 
ho'tQir’"' 

She looked so earnest that for a mpment evcp I wpndergd 
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Toasts : To Indo-Soviet friendship, Nehru, Soviet lea¬ 
ders, our delegation, world peace, etc. 

The banquet would shortly be over. It was late. We 
were tired and wanted to have a little sleep before emplaning. 
The plane that would take us to Sochi, the next stop in our iti¬ 
nerary, would take off early in the morning. 

We prepared to take leave of our hosts. It was then 
that the main door opened, and a man stood there with a huge 
plate in his hands. Something enormous covered by a piece 
of white cloth was there on the plate. 

We all looked at him. 

Tanya tugged at my jacket sleeve, as she whispered ■ 

Don’t look so intently at him ! What will people think *> 
It s a present for you ! 

I discerned a faint smile hovering on her lips. She was at 
her old game ! 


The Chairman got up, coughed a little and then addres¬ 
sed us : “Dear guests, the thing you see on the plate is an 
enure roasted head of a Iamb. We, in Georgia, show our feel¬ 
ings of sincere respect, cordiality and friendship to our guests 
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The Chairman went on, amidst ripples of laughter : “The 
recipient has, however, one other alternative. He may present 
it to one he has liked most here !” 

The whole business did not concern me anyhow. I turn¬ 
ed to the deputy beside me and continued a discussion on the 
structure of the Indian Parliament, a discussion which had been 

started before the door opened. 

Suddenly I was rocked, as it were, by a storm of claps 
and roars of laughter that seemed to bring the roof down. I 
noticed with unconcealed fright that the cursed lamb head was 

right then being ceremoniously presented to me ! 

I summoned all my strength to point out that I did not 
deserve this honour, that an error had been made. Alas, I 
could not make myself heard, for my voice was completely 

drowned by waves of laughter. 

Doubling up with laughter Tanya said to the deputy : 
“A very very right choice, don’t you think ? What is a lamb s 
head to him who breakfasts on a whole sheep ?’’ 

Peals of laughter that rang like temple bells. It was no 

use protesting. I had to face it. 

Taking courage in both hands I picked up the knife and 

fork and approached the plate. 

“Remember.You have to catch.a plane.after 

a few hours Tanya shouted, and her words reached my ears 
with difficulty from amidst the thunderous uproar. 

Hundreds of eyes were watching me. A crowd had clos¬ 
ed in to witness the lamb-head ritual. Tanya was hilarious, 

and laughed away in an unbridled manner. 

I cut off one ear and tasted it. Then, lifting up the whole 
plate and holding it in front of Tanya I said in a loud voice : 
“Here’s to you, whom I liked most of all here ! 

Hush for a moment. Then again the dam broke. I had 
the rare pleasure of watching the seemingly endless flow of 
laughter freeze on her lips. I had the last laugh ! 

♦ * * 

Next morning we left for Sochi. Before entering the 
plane I looked back from the top of the gangway to bid farewell 
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to those who had come to the airport to see us off. I suddenly 
felt my heart was full with emotions for these people whom 
we had met only for a very short time. They seemed very, very 
old friends ! 


A TOWN OF HEALTH RESORTS 


I 

After the hilarious banquet we attended the night before 
we were a bit exhausted and we felt refreshed by the light touch 
of the morning breeze as we took off from the Tbilisi airport. 
It was only a few hours’ flight before we touched the land at 
Adler. A few miles away from Sochi, the Adler airport is the 
airport for Sochi. 

Even as the plane was taxying along we saw the aero¬ 
drome had a festive look, bedecked as it was with flags of India 
and the Soviet Union. A fair-size crowd of people were wait¬ 
ing to receive us. As we came down the plane we were given 
bouquets of beautiful flowers by the First Vice-Chairman of the 
Sochi City Soviet F. F. Bykov, Director of the Health Resort 
Administration M. A. Romanov, Chief of the Sochi Adminis¬ 
tration of the AUCCTU Sanatoria and Rest Homes P. S. Tura- 
yev, several members of the City Soviet and representatives of 
public organisations. 

We were welcomed to Sochi by F. F. Bykov. The leader 
of the delegation Krishnamoorthy Rao thanked the hosts for 
the cordial welcome accorded to us and said that we had heard 
much in India about Sochi and its splendid sanatoria, and that 
we were eagerly looking forward to see them. 

Courtesies over, we got into the cars waiting for us and 
drove to Sochi. 

II 

Outside the airport we found ourselves on a beautiful, wind¬ 
ing mountain road. The air seemed to be hundred per cent 
pure, devoid of any dust or smoke. One took a deep breath 
and felt as if one had added a few years to one’s life. Someone 
said that the air here contained a lot of ozone. 

Far out on the horizon I could see the misty outlines of the 
tall Caucasian peaks, forming a beautiful lacy pattern ornament¬ 
ing the clouds. The zig-zag path cut across woods. And on 
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both sides of the road stood tall trees—cypresses, birches, euca¬ 
lyptus and palms. All along the road there were bushes of 
various colours of known and unknown hill flowers. The 
only sound was the sound of humming bees and twittering birds. 
Nature here was indeed pristine. 

Both sides of the road were dotted with buildings of sana- 
toriums and rest homes. They were a treat to look at. Before 
you have fully admired a magnificent baroque mansion which 
you may have sighted, you would perhaps spot its neighbour, 
away from the road hidden by giant-sized magnolias and ivy, 
a dainty little cottage with red tiled roofs. A double-storeyed 
marbled rest home would probably stand alongside a multi¬ 
coloured modern slick house. 

The temperature was such as would make you feel just 
pleasant. Later, we were told that the Sochi district was the 
warmest in the European part of the Russian Federation. It 
appeared that geographically it was situated on the same 
parallel as Nice. 


In addition to all the charms of a hill resort that Sochi 
has, it has also the vast expanses of the Black Sea washing its 
foot. It is built on a hilly bank surrounded by wooded moun¬ 
tains coming right upto the shore. The city abounds in 
parks laid out beautifully on the hill terraces. The Sochi 
Dendranum is a unique museum of sub-tropical and tropical 
vegetation. Ft has a big collection of plants from many parts of 
the world. Walking across this park which abounds in trees that 
seem to soar upto the heavens and knee-high grass at places, I 
saw tuples passing by or sitting side by side completely 
absorbed in each other. I remember I saw in a corner of another 
park a grove of willowy, slender bamboos ! And if one looks 
out on a clear, sunny day one’s eyes would be caressed by the 
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The beach here is not sandy. The vast stretch of the- 
beach, which the roaring breakers wearing white frothy crowns 
on their crests dash against, is rocky and strewn over with peb¬ 
bles of different sizes. Washed ashore by the sea the pebbles 
acquired various colours. Some of them had curious, arresting 
colours. I saw quite a few bluish-green, maroon, deep violet, 
chalky white stones. I saw, whenever I went to the beach,, 
groups of children collecting pebbles. I invariably felt fascinat¬ 
ed as I watched the tiny little tots run about the beach looking 
for quaint stones and animating the beach with frolic and ringing 
laughter. It somehow struck me that the sight of the children, 
so intensely alive and yet so frail, gathering pebbles on the shores 
of a vast boundless sea, completely oblivious of the cares and 
tensions which the adult world is overloaded with, had a cer¬ 
tain lyrical charm about it. 

The beach, like all sea beaches, had a very gay look. Yet 
there was a difference. The pompous opulence of the Euro¬ 
pean elite squandering away their time, the vulgarity of the 
socialites, the latest French fashion in female apparel that reveals 
more than hides the body, the bikinis and the nerve-racking 
Rock’ n Roll, the drainpipe-trousered teddy boys and the long¬ 
haired beatniks—all these that strike one’s eyes on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast were absent here. I was told that according to 
an order of the Sochi City Soviet all Soviet citizens, who came 
for treatment or for spending their holidays in Sochi, had to 
put on their normal dresses of conventional length in the city 
area. Any tendency to display parts of the body, which ordi-- 
narily remain covered, would attract the attention of the autho 
rities and the “exhibitionist” would be in trouble ! There 
the varicoloured umbrellas under which pretty women lay u 
flat on their stomachs and dozed; groups of middle-aged men 
and women played cards, dominoes and chess; enterprising wel 
built young men energetically played volley-ball; old grandpas 
and grannies, sitting in the shade, quietly enjoyed the merry¬ 
making of their grand-children. The holiday-makers, I found, 
packed up their lunch baskets in the morning and whole fami¬ 
lies rushed to the beach fully equipped with record players. 
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chess boards, cards, balls, changes of clothes, etc. Almost 
from sunrise to sunset they were on the beach. It was a 
great fun watching them bathing in the sea, bobbing up and 
down the breakers. There were always a few motor launches 
whizzing by and sending fresh, tiny waves to the shore. I 
saw motor boats, which, I learnt, could be hired for a song, 
gliding on the waters at a great speed. Holiday-makers took 
these boats and sailed away even upto fifty miles. There were 
sailing boats also, with the white sails blown by the wind 
against a deep-blue sea. And there were music on these boats, 
sung in a care-free manner by young boys and girls. Even 
where we stayed, in a beautiful house outside which there was 
an orange tree, strains of soft music were very often wafted by 
the wind into my room, and somehow, at such times, it seemed 
to me that the music which came from the sea was of the sea and 
it would not have the expansiveness and depth it had here any¬ 
where else. 

Sochi was as cheerful as the little white waves at play on 
the sea, and as peaceful as the Caucasian mountains surrounding 
the city. No wonder that our Late President Dr. Rajendra 

Prasad, when he visited the place, expressed his unwillingness 
to leave Sochi ! 


lit 


Soon after our arrival in Sochi we went to the City Soviet 
where we met the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Sochi Soviet of Working People’s Deputies, Mr. D. S. Vasilyev. 
He was a well-built man with brown hair and pointed features 
We had a fairly long session with him and some of his collea¬ 
gues, in the course of which they familiarised us with the orga¬ 
nisation of the medical services at the health resort and with 
^e facilities for rest and recreation available to the people 
They also answered numerous questions we put to them about 
the administration and services of the health resort. 

It appeared that there were three disUnct periods in the 
development of Sochi as a health resort. The firu was the tsa¬ 
rist penod when Sochi was a small town with only a few sana- 
tonums. In that period it attracted an insignificant number 
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of people needing medical treatment, for facilities for medical 
treatment were extremely inadequate. The second period 
was the period after the revolution, when the Soviet- Govern¬ 
ment paid great attention to developing Sochi. Thus, by the 
time the Second World War broke out, Sochi had developed 
considerably and industries and Trade Unions were sending 
workers to Sochi. During the war it was used as a rear hos¬ 
pital area for soldiers. In the third period, the period after the 
Second World War, Sochi really developed properly, and today 
it has 57sanatoriums and every year about 300,000 people come 
here from all parts of the Soviet Union for medical treatment 
and rest. 

One of the biggest attractions here is Matsesta. It is 
a famous balneological resort several miles away from Sochi. 

‘ Matsesta” is a Greek word which, we were told, means “fiery 
water”. It was called so by people in the past because of its 
medicinal sulphur-hydrogen springs. When your body is in 
water it becomes red, hence it is called “fiery water”. In these 
springs there were 100 to 350 milligrams of sulphur to a litre. 

There are Medical Selection Commissions in various towns 
of the USSR. Their job is to examine and test those patients 
who ask to be sent to a Sochi sanatorium. Those who are 
found suitable are certified for admission into a sanatorium. 
At the sanatorium the patients are examined again by the doc¬ 
tors and then decision is taken on the kind of treatment a parti¬ 
cular patient needs. About 40 per cent of the people visiting 
Sochi, we were told, come not for any treatment, but for rest. 
Patients have to pay 30 per cent of the entire expense. In cer¬ 
tain cases, workers are sent by the Trade Unions and then the 
Trade Unions bear the whole cost. Those who come for rest 
may stay in hotels. Charges are not same in all hotels. They 
differ according to the amenities provided by the hotels. The 
maximum charge, however, is 45 roubles p6r day only for ac¬ 
commodation. The food cfosts about 1000 to 1^00 roubles per 
month; 

There are 10 trade union sanatoriirth^, sp'dnsore'd by the 
loOal trade unions, where it is free; In these lOOO people can be 
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acconuno^ated per month. It is not necessary that people find¬ 
ing place m these sanatoriums should be members of the spon- 
sonng trade unions. Members of other trade unions are also 
treated here. Those who are less paid get trade union passes 
t a discount. Those workers, who come to spend their holi¬ 
days may also get passes and then they pay 22 to 45 roubles 
per day for a double-bedded room provided with all modem 
conveniences. This, however, does not include food. Ab^t 
o 5 per cent of the better-paid people pay the full amount 
The annual budget of the City Soviet is 57 million roubles 
on*U^°^ f following mann.er : 16 million roubles 

ouh rT'"' *8 roubles on 

pubhe health, 12 million roubles pi, education and U million 

roubles on administration apd social insuUce. It is fmm 
he prpfit^ of Iqcal enterprises that the entire amount is derived 

atimiaistratipn are : 

(5) Bakeries, Ld (6) Hotels 

“ tS iv, ss” •'*"’® “ “•»'»»’" “■ 

local Deonie Tr,- ^ ^ P to the needs of thtt 

Out of 1185 doctors"™^fh”Se®*^- 

^d n^e Is thfL ^ ‘I'S doptpfs 

Thei^^ sali^ (iepen^t unon^h practitioners. 
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the Soviet Union, put the organisation and system of Soviet 
public health in sharp focus. 

IV 


At one stage, during a sight-seeing trip through the city 
next morning, I strayed away from the group of Indian parlia¬ 
mentarians in a park. It was a bright sunny morning, and 
groups of people either strolled in a leisurely manner or sat and 
munched their morning sandwich. Over a loudspeaker some 
songs were being sung, which, it seemed to me, did not quite 
fit in with the spirit of that morning. 

I inevitably drew a crowd of curious onlookers, all ap¬ 


preciatively looking at my turban and tied up beard. 

“Indisky ?” a young girt with sparkling eyes asked me. 
As I was nodding to her in the affirmative, a pock-faced 


blond fellow walked up to me and tried to help me to converse 
with the assembled people in broken English. “She ask. 


you Indian ?” ^ • a 

When it became clear I was an Indian, they exclaimed 

with breathless excitement—Nehru ! Tagore (pronounced ^ as 

Tagoray) ! Raj Kapur ! Awara ! And an animated discussion 

among them followed. 

I asked the man I found in front of me, a broad-shoulder¬ 
ed, bulky, muscular middle-aged worker : “Why do you ave 
loudspeakers blaring songs everywhere ?” 

When it was translated, the man looked at me in amaze¬ 


ment and asked : “Don’t you like songs ?“ 

I asked the blond to tell me the meaning of the song. ( 
immediately repented for having asked the question, for t e 
more earnestly he sought to tell me the meaning, the more pathe¬ 
tic he became in his struggle for finding appropriate English 
words !) At any rate, I gathered that it had something o 
do with friendship among peoples of the world, peace, etc. 

Good gracious ! Must they din these slogans into the 

ears even in their songs ? I thought. 

I asked the same worker again t “Aren’t you bored to 
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hear about these things even in your songs ? Doesn’t it amount 
to brain-washing ?" 

There was a hush in the crowd. 1 was nearly scared 
that I had asked a question which ought not to have been asked 
the way I put it. The man silently, almost sadly, looked at 
me. Then he quipped ; “What if it’s brain-washing ? It is 
after all washing the ideas of war and enmity and distrust among 
peoples out of the brain ! Surely you like peace, surely you 
want people to be friendly with each other !’’ 

Taking his hands 1 shook them warmly, and left them to 
find my group. 


We saw more of Sochi during the next two days. We 
visited the Ordjonikidze Miners Sanatorium. It was a huge 
palace. We saw the rooms, the concert hall, the polyclinic 
laboratory, the water-cure establishment, the mud-baths, the 
dining hall, etc. I am sure not even the very affluent people 
of our country would find much in the arrangements here to 
complain of ! The suites consisting of a double-bedded room 
a sitting room and a bath room were extremelv mm* 
fortable and furnished lavishly with taste. Some of the mem' 
bets of the delegation actuaUy doubted whether miners lived 
m these smtes. But. then, Algurai Shastri and Diwan Chaman 

j “ “““ “““e was Afa- 

^1 Udodenko and that he was a propman at a mine of the 

Moscow Coal Basm. He said that he had been working at Se 

Zk He had" good 

work He had come to the sanatorium on the pass given to 

hnn by the trade union. To spend his holidays L gofs eZv 

year. I^satd. to some sanatorium in Crimea or Black Sea coast 

come to tte ^ Sanatorium told us that 1500 people 
come to the sanatonum every year. r 

_ We also visited the. Matsesta Sulphur Springs The 

ui 1H40. .The mineral water is obtained from deep 
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wells. The temperature and the hydrogen-sulphur content of 
the water depend upon the depth of the well. Rheumatism, 
skin diseases, cardiovascular ailments and diseases of the ner¬ 
vous system are treated here. Ailments of kidney, liver and 
lungs, tuberculosis, tumours, etc., cannot be treated. There are 
four baths. The period of treatment is from 6 to 15 minutes 
per day. At the time we visited about 5000 people were being 
treated here. In summer, we were told, 9000 people are treat¬ 
ed every day. There are 14 doctors, 16 nurses, and about 400 
assistants and attendants. Medical personnel working here 
get a number of special facilities, for continuous exposure to 
hydrogen-sulphur may be injurious to their health. Thus, 
for instance, their working hours are short; 15 per cent bonus 
is paid to them; nurses get milk free of cost. These precautions 
enable the personnel to work for long periods. 

VI • 

A variety programme consisting of sketches, skits and light 
music was arranged for us when w© visited the Railway Insti¬ 
tute. W© enjoyed it thoroughly. I remember especially one 
item. To the accompaniment of an accordion be played, • 
man sang the song “Awara" first in Russian and then, believe it 
OF not, in Hindi 1 It was great ftin. The audience lustily cheer¬ 
ed the singer. 

We w^l to a state ^rm called ‘^Yuzhnie Kuhury” Stale 
Farm in Southern Soehi. Many kinds of decorative trees and 
flowMS, are grown hwe. Tliere is a beautifid botanical garden, 
spread over 20 hectares, where plants had been brought fro® 
the fom coaners of the ^be. Seedlings are cultivated over a* 
area of 12!t> hectares. These seedlmgs are sold in all parts cdT 
th© Soviet Hnioo. The total area of the farm is 370 heetaro®;- 
The fewrm- appeared to. be very weH-managed. About 300 people 
work here. The salary of the dkector of form, we woJ® 
toJd, is 1200 ieua>l)es pee month, while workers. rece«® from 400 

to HOO roubles a monish. 

While blowing us round the* director of tile fiaraii show*® 
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US many rare and curious plants and trees. 

VII 


All of us were given a thorough medical check-up on that 
day. Indeed, we needed it badly, as the tour was proving 
strenuous, knocking some of us out of gear from time to time. 
The doctors, most of whom were women, were very considerate 
and seemed to know their business very well. The initial hesi¬ 
tation I felt in exposing myself to a woman disappeared when 
the middle-aged matronly lady persuaded me, by her utterly 
businesslike demeanour, that she was first a doctor and then 
a woman. 

Incidentally, one of the extraordinary experiences for me 
was to find, all over the Soviet Union, women on all kinds of 
jobs in all walks of life. It is not that I am unaccustomed to 
seeing women in India doing not particularly feminine jobs out 
of doors. In fact, nowadays one finds considerably more women 
than one did, say, twenty-five years ago, contributing their 
mite to the family budget by working outside their homes. I 
am not unfamiliar with the West either, where women left the 
narrow corners of their homes long ago to find a place, side by 
side with the men, in the wide, outside world. Yet what struck 
me in the Soviet Union was not so much the number of women 
employed on outside jobs as the variety of jobs they are doing 
and the spheres of life they have entered. Indeed, it appeared 
to me that there was no department of human efforts from which 


women were shut out. Everywhere, from the topmost adminis¬ 
trative post in their Supreme Soviet to the subterranean depths 
of the mines, I found women. I met women professors, 
women engineers, women police, women scientists, women 
engine drivers, women bus conductors, and so on. Fully aware 
of their equality with^men, they went about with firm, confident 
gait. The dream of the early suffragettes has come true in the 
oviet Union. Yet, if I may crave the indulgence of an old- 
fashioned aged man. I would venture to suggest that there was 
old-world charm and flavour and fragrance about women 
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which they have considerably lost on the tortuous path they 
traversed to achieve equality with menfolk. While commend¬ 
ing the status they have attained in society and admitting the 
inevitability of it in an age that is increasingly becoming tech¬ 
nical, it still remains my humble submission that a woman in 
a well-cut colourful feminine apparel perhaps looks a shade 
prettier than a woman in a worker’s grimy overalls! 

A banquet was given in our honour that night by Mr. 
D. S. Vasilyev. It was a rather formal affair. The band 
struck up a number of tunes composed in the early days of 
their revolutionary movement, concluding with the inescapable 
“Awara”. 

3 ^ ♦ # 

We felt as though our holidays were over when we left 
Sochi for our next destination, Kiev. 1 told one of the officials 
who had come to see us off that despite the busy time we had 
in Sochi the holidaying atmosphere of the place had gripped 
us and made us feel relaxed and carefree. 
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MOTHER OF RUSSIAN CITIES 


I remembered as we flew toward Kiev a delightful Ukrai¬ 
nian folk song which had been sung by a Ukrainian lady (not 
a professional singer) at an informal party in Delhi. I don’t 

know her name, all that I know of her is that she had come 
to India as a member of a Soviet women’s delegation. She 
sang it in a soulful manner, with a hint of gaiety in her voice 
and a merry twinkle in her blue eyes. The song was translated to 
me. “I am looking into theblue”, it said, “and I am thinking- 
if I were a bird I could soar high into the heavens ; Oh, God 
give me wings so that I may fly!” Simple words, but the tune 
had conjured up before my mind’s eye the image of bright- 
yellow ears of corn swayed by the winds on boundless Ukrai¬ 
nian fields and the wide, open blue skies. And here I w-as 

flying toward the home of that nameless lady who had given 
me a glimpse of her Ukraine. ® 

Often, when I travel by air, it strikes me that flying has 
become so commonplace that one hardly stops to mLvel at 

With the advent of jets even aeroplanes are becoming things 
of the past. Will man go no further than jets ? I pondered 
Science and technology were advancing so rapidly tha^ it seem- 

af r I'mir F <•- 'ong he s^v 

as the limit. Frequently one heard talks about space train 
and flight to the stars ; what had seemed to be the gibhr I 

Of an i:;;:;^"rom" h^gh^^^””'”^^ ‘“O’ 

in the air, where you feel freed to f™;:'. up 

“ts: “r rratt 

--ungainlyaspect:f^:i:--t“C 
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reflected, that men should engage in a suicidal race to equip 
their arsenals with the deadliest of weapons at the same time 
as advance is being made at a breath-taking pace ? For what 
purpose ? Towards what end ? I sadly asked myself. For 
annexing some patch of land somewhere ? For holding in sub¬ 
jugation some of our unfortunate kith and kin in some less 
developed countries ? For maintaining a particular way of life ? 
How small these aims seemed, how futile these objectives 
looked ! Must we blow ourselves to smithereens to reach 
these, by no means worthwhile, ends when we are about to tear 
the veil off that mysterious Great Beyond which, like an ac¬ 
complished enchantress, has for millenniums beckoned and 
eluded us ? 

“Fasten your belts !” 1 was shaken out of the reverie by 

the command. 

“Have we reached Kiev ?’’ I asked the Russian steward¬ 
ess in a slightly dazed manner. 

“No, we shall stop at Rostov-on-Don for a while for re¬ 
fuelling'’, she replied. 

I looked at the watch to find that two hours had passed 
since we took off from the airport at Adler. We stopped at Ros¬ 
tov for about 25 minutes. Rostov had been razed to the ground 
by the invading German army, but now it looked new and 
beautiful. In less than ten years the city had been completely 
rebuilt. Later, on the way from Rostov to Kiev, we pas-, 
sed over another city, Dniepropetrovsk, which also had suf¬ 
fered considerable destruction at the hands of the Germans. 
The dam on the river Dnieper at Dniepropetrovsk had been 
destroyed by the retreating Russians. From the air, however, 
the city looked picturesque now. 

After leaving Rostov I found a mental game to keep me 
engaged. What did I know of that could be associated with 
Ukraine ? 

The Ukrainians are a very gay, colourful people. The 
same lady who sang the Ukrainian folk song mentioned above 
also told me of two outstanding characteristics of her land. 
She said that the most beautiful girls of the USSR were to be 
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found in the Ukraine (though I teased her by saying that she 
said so because she was herself a Ukrainian, I was later to 
discover on the streets and the river bank of Kiev that she had 
been mostly true! ), and that everybody in the Ukraine, like 
the people of Bengal, knew and loved singing. 

It seemed to be a bitter irony of history that these happy 
and carefree people should have been compelled by fate to bear 
the heaviest onslaught of the German army. The Ukrainians 
and the Byelorussians were said to have been the worst victims 
of the Second World War in the Soviet Union. The Hitlerites 
shot, suffocated in gas chambers, tortured to death in concen¬ 
tration camps or exterminated in penal servitude in Germany 
millions of Ukrainians, discriminating neither women nor chil¬ 
dren. With inhuman cynicism they destroyed the Ukrainian 
cities in a planned manner, and they set fire to village after 
village in the Ukraine. Ukraine became a vast slaughter-house 
from end to end, and from the smouldering ashes and the 
debris rose the unbending spirit of Ukraine, giving a deathless 
battle to the invaders. Stories about the exploits of the Ukrai¬ 
nian guerillas, like those of the resistance fighters of Y'ugoslavia 

or Poland, have become legends and are known to the entire 
world. 


Straining my memory I found that the fame of the handi¬ 
craft articles of the Ukraine had reached India long ago. I 
remembered particularly the intricately designed embroidered 
shirts of the Ukraine, which had been brought to India by many 
Indian delegates visiting Ukraine. 

Last, but not the least, 1 recalled the outstandingly dyna¬ 
mic personality of the intrepid Ukrainian leader, who was 

gaming prominence at that time in Soviet state hierarchy and 

Ruga’s man" « 

(n^rnt o?nn Khrushchov 

UkrmV ‘‘"“'.*■"8 dispute between the Russians and the 
Ukmin ans regarding Mr, Khrushchov’s nationality which is 

S: r : ;“i "“T. “"'"'v '■ »• “•> 
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the Russians claim him to be a Russian, a claim hotly 
disputed by the Ukrainians who regard him as a Ukrainian !) 
whose bluff manner and voluble nature, bulky figure, egg- 
shaped head and a pair of eyes which are at once kind and 
penetrating, were to become known in less than six months to 
every individual all over the world. Much later, when I came 
to know him a little more closely, I was greatly impressed by 
his tremendous confidence and statesman-like qualities sailed 
with an earthy sense of humour. 

“Kiev” ! 

I looked down. Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, was 
underneath us. It had taken about 24 hours for us to reach 
Kiev from Rostov. Fastening our belts, we got ready to meet 
the Ukraine. 


II 

The Kiev airport was decorated with the state flags of 
India, the Soviet Union and the Ukraine. There was a big 
crowd of people at the airport who waved to us. Among the 
officials present at the airport to receive us were Vice-President 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR 
S. A. Kovpak, Vice-Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR F. F. Starodukov, many Supreme Soviet depu¬ 
ties and public men. 

Mr. Kovpak welcomed us to Kiev. Speaking in reply our 
leader Krishnamoorthy Rao said our delegation had been hearti¬ 
ly and warmly received by the Soviet people everywhere in 
the Soviet Union. He mentioned that everywhere men and 
women spoke of the necessity to establish the friendliest ties 
between the Indian and Soviet people. He added that there 
was no doubt that the strengthening of these relations would pro¬ 
mote world peace. . . 

We took our seats in the cars and were driven to a big, 

well-appointed hotel. The arrangements at the hotel kft no¬ 
thing to be desired. We wa'lted for a little while for our 
baggage to arrive from the airport. When they came we iden- 
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tified what belonged to us and they were carried to our rooms. 

It was 3 o’clock when we sat down to lunch. Meals were 

a kind of ceremonial ritual wherever we went in the Soviet 

Union. We were really ‘put on the red carpet’, as it were, at 

lunches and dinners. Tables laden with all kinds of choicest 

delicacies were placed before us. We had to eat and eat, 

punctuated by an intermittent series of toasts, until some of us 

loosened our belts and others were unable to move. In fact, 

at Sochi our leader had requested the City Soviet Chairman to 

save us from overfeeding. But, apparently, no one took any 

notice of it. How could they ? Guests, ‘dear guests’, as they 

said, had come from a distant country and their best traditions 

of hospitality demanded that the larder be wholly opened to 

them. “We are making an advance payment so that when we 

come to your country you do not keep us starved,” said Mr. Sta- 

rodukov jokingly. “If this amount of food is normal for you, 

then I’m afraid you will never have a full meal in India”. I said 
in good humour. 


Thus, there I was standing before a luxurious table with 

dishes so kept that there was not an inch of space left for any 

movement. One could have a wide choice from the variety of 

food placed before us. I suddenly felt a desperate longing for 

a drmk of pure water! Would you believe that I had not drunk 

even one glass of pure water ever since we arrived in the Soviet 

Union, for there was always an abundant supply of fruit juices 

of various kinds on every table, which were no doubt verv 
refreshing ! 


It was quarter to five when the lunch came to an end 

U t surprising about it, for it normally took 

1 i to 2 hours to finish even an ordinary meal ! 



buildit F a'”' Ukrainian Supreme Soviet 

in 193^39 ,h iroposing. Built 

m 1936-39 this monumental building stands at a very prominent 

Place m K.ev and is surrounded by the lush greenery ofTwo 
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parks. The main entrance faces a square called the Supreme 
Soviet Square and has a high, six-columned portico. On all 
sides of the parapet there are stucco mouldings of the state coat 
of arms of the Ukrainian SSR. 

It was neat and clean inside. We were led from one 
room to another, each of which was furnished lavishly. I am 
sure not even the kings and princes ever had better buildings 
and costlier furniture ! 

In the meeting hall we were introduced to the Supreme 
Soviet Chairman P. G. Tychina, and many members of the 
Supreme Soviet. A lively discussion followed, in the course of 
which we were made thoroughly familiar with the political and 
economic life of the Ukraine. 

Ukraine, one of the biggest republics of the USSR, ex¬ 
tends over an area of 6,200 kilometres. In 1939 it had a popu¬ 
lation of more than 40 million, while Kiev, its capital, had 
nearly 8^ lakhs. 

We had to be content with 1939 figures, for it appeared 
that census figures of a later date were not available. Before 
the 19! 7 revolution the Ukrainian people had had no state inde¬ 
pendence. It is only after the revolution that they acquired 
independent statehood for the first time in their history. 

We were reminded that Ukraine was regarded as the 
granary of Russia, and as such it was important particularly 
from the point of view of agriculture. The main crops of this 
republic are wheat, maize, barley, oats, sugar-beet, potatoes and 
flax. Much attention had been paid in recent years to deve¬ 
loping special crops like maize, wheat and potato. Of these, 
maize claims the greatest attention, for it is of great importance 
also in the development of animal husbandry. It is used to 
feed pigs and other livestock. In 1955, for instance, land under 
maize was to be expanded up to 5 million hectares. In maize 
cultivation all modern, new methods are employed. Maize is 
sown in what is known as the square-pocket method. Special 
machines plant two seeds together, but at intervals of 17 c.m. 
When ploughed both ways the pockets left are squares. Then 
in every square two plants are put. All processes are 
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mechanised except the last named one. It is claimed that the 
yield has been increased by 20 per cent by this method. 

There are 16,000 collective farms covering about 30 
million hectares. The number of collective farmers working in 
these farms is 22 million. There are 1.400 state farms covering 
an area of 5 million hectares, and 2 million people work in 
them. All arable land in the Ukraine has been brought under 
the plough. The land under irrigation is small but rainfall is 
sufficiently high. 

Collective farmers have houses of their own. They are 
encouraged with loans and building materials to build their own 
houses. Similar encouragement is given also to the industrial 
workers. Each collective farmer is allowed to retain 1/2 hec¬ 
tare, and a state farmer I hectare, for private use. In it he can 
grow vegetables or have a small poultry or keep pigs and other 
livestock. 


The total budget of the republic for 1954-55 was 26,336 
million roubles, out of which 10,190 million were to be spent 
on the development of people’s economy such as industry and 
agriculture. Out of the rest, 8,198 million roubles were allo¬ 
cated to education, 4.430 million roubles for public health and 
1,560 million roubles for social insurance. It is noteworthy 
that 50% of the budget was earmarked for education, public 
health and social insurance. In 1954, eight hundrcd’million 
roubles were given by the Agricultural Bank to agriculturists, 
while 500 million roubles were given by the State City Bank to 
industrial workers for building houses. 


There are 435 elected deputies to the Supreme Soviet of 
the Republic, out of whom 152 are women. Like every other 
republic, Ukraine also has four permanent committees: Budget 
Foreign Affairs, Credentials and Legislative. Most of the work 
IS done by the Committees. They are busy all the time. The 

"Orally meets only two or three times a year 
and each session extends from 3 to 5 days unless there is an eLa- 

ordmary special circumstance. Nonetheless the meeting hall 

quite adequate sound arrangement. Every seat 
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is provided with an earphone. What perplexed me was a tiny 
little box I found attached to every corner seat with a slit 
over It. On enquiry I was told that whenever a member desired 
to speak he wrote out a chit and put it in this box. There are 
special employees who cleared these boxes occasionally and took 
the contents to the Speaker, i.e., the Presiding Officer of the 
Soviet. Then the deputy was called at the pleasure of the Pre¬ 
siding Officer. There is no arrangement for the deputy to speak 
from his seat. He has to go to the rostrum and a special place 
is fixed for the deputy to speak from. 

The committees mentioned above are sufficiently re¬ 
presentative of the house and the General Assembly more often 
than not gives the approval to what has been decided in the 
committees. Whatever other defects there might be, and one 
may differ honestly with this system, it cannot be denied that 
this system has eliminated all the colossal waste of time and huge 
expense involved in the working of Parliamentary Democracies, 
in which the entire Parliament composed of hundreds of members 
sit in session almost throughout the year, and carry on pro¬ 
tracted debates and discussions even on minor issues. The 
people of the Soviet Union have adjusted themselves to this 
way of conducting their affairs and they do not feel there is any 
deficiency or lacuna in this. In this short visit I cannot claim 
that I could gauge their inner feelings, but judging from the 
glimpses that we could have they appeared to be perfectly satis¬ 
fied with their own system. 

There are 28 ministers and 116 deputy ministers, of whom 
eight are women. I was somewhat surprised to find that, un¬ 
like every other republic, there was no woman among the 28 
ministers here. The salary of ministers is 2,000 roubles per 
month. Ministers and deputy ministers have cars, given free of 
cost fay the state, at their disposal for official work. The a 
ministration seemed to be burdened with a rather abnormal 
number of deputy ministers. One hundred and sixteen ! But, 
on enquiry, I found that the Deputy Minister may or may not 
be an elected deputy. Deputy Ministers are also officers appoint¬ 
ed by the Council of Ministers of the Republic. In the latter 
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case, they may answer questions in the Supreme Soviet, but 
they do not have the voting right. An elected deputy has to 
vacate along with the ministry when it vacates, if appointed he 
can continue in service till he retires or is discharged for some 
reason or other by the Council of Ministers. Thus, they arc 
in fact in most cases those whom we call secretaries in our 
Indian set up. 

There is a special collegium attached to every ministry. 
It is composed of the minister, his deputies and the chiefs of 
sections and departments in the ministry. It is an ad\isory 
body and is charged with the task of deciding about promotions 
or punishments for any individual working in that ministry. 
Although it is an advisory body it has considerable power. 
It may happen that a minister disagrees with the decision of 
the collegium on a particular issue. In such cases, the matter 
IS referred to the Council of Ministers, whose decision is final. 

Besides, there is a Special Disputes Commission attached 
to every office in the Soviet Union. This commission is com¬ 
posed of representatives of the administration as well as the 
trade unions. It is a kind of labour dispute tribunal to ensure 
justice to an employee with a grievance. 

Though it is a republic of the Soviet Union, Ukraine, 
along with Byelorussia, has the distinction of enjoying sepa¬ 
rate representation in the United Nations and other allied 
international bodies. This was agreed to by the U.S.A. and 
other allies of the Second World War in recognition of the im¬ 
portance of these two states and the sufferings they had under¬ 
gone during the war. Theoretically, Ukraine is as independent 
as any other country could be with a foreign minister who has 
the right to negotiate and enter into agreements with other 
stales. In practice, however, there is complete collaboration 
and co-operation between the representatives of the USSR and 
Ukraine. They have always behaved and acted as members of 
one family which they, in fact, 


are. 
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IV 

I was anxious to have a glimpse of Kiev. When I did go 
out to see this sprawling city on the bank of the beautiful 
Russian river Dnieper I was thrilled. Going round an ancient 
city one not only gets a feeling of history, but one is also filled 
with a sense of wonder at the vision of man journeying from 
the beginning of time, up hills and down dales, never submit¬ 
ting, always forging ahead, towards an unknown destiny. And 
like a little mountain rivulet meandering onward only to merge 
with the vast river one's soul flows out to meet the mighty 
stream of humanity. Small as one individually is, one feels 
somewhat elevated, a little taller than himself, as a traveller on 
the caravan eternally on the move. 

Legends have it that thousands of years ago the territory 
of present-day Kiev was inhabited by primitive clans. There 
are archaeological data to show that during the paleolithic and 
the neolithic ages these places were the home of several 
ancient tribes. Ruins of ramparts, fortifications and gates of 
the old city, still found in Kiev, are, however, traced back to 
the 9th-10th centuries. 

We also saw a relic of the 1 Ith century. It was a cathe¬ 
dral called St. Sophia’s Cathedral, which is one of the most 
remarkable memorials of those days. 

St. Sophia’s Cathedral was founded in 1037. It is of 
considerable interest to the historian since it was one of the 
seats of culture in Kiev Rus. Early Russian chronicles were 
written in it and it had the first library in Russia. 

The numerous cupolas form one of the most characteristic 
features of the composition. The cupolas are covered with 
gold plates, which reminded me of our Golden Temple. 

The cathedral has two towers in which the stairs lead to 
spacious chambers on the first floor. The interior of the cathe¬ 
dral is decorated with mosaics and frescoes. The mosaics on 
the central apse and main cupola are especially interesting. 
The central nave contains paintings of the family of a Russian 
prince called Yaroslav the Wise who saved Kiev from a 
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predatory invasion at that very spot. Realistic scenes of every¬ 
day life, amusements, hunting and battles are depicted on the 
other walls. 

A marble sarcophagus in which Prince Yaroslav the Wise 
was buried in 1054 stands in the cathedral. 

The cathedral and the belfry were damaged during the 
war. Restoration of the belfry and the gilding of its cupola 
were completed in 1952. Since it has been turned into a 
museum, no service is held here now. There are other chur¬ 
ches, however, “living churches”, where services are held on 
Sundays and good congregations gather. Unfortunately, we 
did not have time to see them. 


Centuries passed. Centuries of autocratic rule. Kings 
and conquerors basked in their ephemeral glory only to vanish 
in the fathomless depth of time. The genteel ladies adorned 
themselves with rubies and sapphires while the bare-footed 
Ukrainian muzhik urchins in tatters roamed the countryside. 
There were hundreds from the exalted tsar down to the con¬ 
temptible village usurer who pecked like vultures at the limbs of 
the lowest of the low in the land, the peasant serf. They shed 
warm tears in the silence of the night, until at last from amongst 
them sprung a great bard in the middle of the 19th century who 
set hjs ears against the night's heart and heard the muffled 
groans of the poor and the humiliated. His name was Taras 
Shevchenko, the Ukrainian national poet, whose poems are 
known now in every Ukrainian home and whose memory is 
revered by all the peoples of the Soviet Union and far beyLd 
I S boundaries. Being a serf himself for 24 years, he saw every¬ 
thing through the eyes of his suffering people. And he wroTe 
stirring, inspiring verses ringing with hope and an irresistible 
urge for freedom. Such, for instance, is: 

‘‘The lakes and steppes 
Will come alive. 

And roads as wide 


As freedom’s tide 


Will belt the world. 
No ruler will find 
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Those roads of life. 

But slaves of all kinds 

Will fraternize 

And join their hands 

So they stream o'er the roads 

From all the lands 

Of the world so wide.” 

Kiev has a statue of Shevchenko and a museum in his 
name. And no visitor to Kiev returns without a visit to these 
national memorials, without paying respects to the great poet. 

What was but a dream of Taras Shevchenko became the 

reality in 1917. The tsarist empire crumbled to dust. The 
people became free. In the newly acquired freedom the Ukrai¬ 
nian people set themselves with extraordinary vigour the task 
of rebuilding their country. In Kiev, the small, old artisan and 
handicraft enterprises gave way to big factories, plants an^d 
workshops. It did not take long for Kiev to become one of the 
major industrial centres of the Ukraine. The city’s growth 
kept pace with its industrial development. Whole blocks ot 
new dwelling-houses appeared. Kiev was, however, not the 
capital of Ukraine till as late as 1934. When the capital was 
shifted from Kharkov to Kiev in 1934, it was developed at an 


even faster pace. , 

But, then, like a thunderclap came the war, during which 

the Germans blew up or burned all the administrative buildings 

and whole blocks of dwelling houses, the university, the City 

Library the power station, the bridges and factories. They 

tore up most of the tram-lines and destroyed priceless historica 

memorials. The pictures I had the occasion to see of burnt out 

Kiev literally chilled my spine. Rows after rows of hollowed 

out buildings, with only parts of the main structures standing. 

Mountains of debris in front of them. Bent and ^wjsted 
graph poles from which the snapped wires hung like a bu 
of dead snakes. Coiled up tram-lines besides gaping crat 
made by bombs. A smashed-up tank. The carcass of a horse- 
All these dominated by an ominous sky overhead, from which 
black clouds swooped down like monster birds of prey, gave tne 
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eerie impression of a city inhabited only by phantoms. I was 
told that the losses the Germans inflicted in Kiev were estima¬ 
ted at 10,000 million roubles. 

As I looked at the neat asphalted roads over which slick 
modern limousines glide past, the solidly built multi-storeyed 
buildings standing on both sides of the roads, the broad avenues 
lined with tall green trees, and above all, the well-groomed, 
smartly dressed men and women gaily chattering as they pass 
by, I wondered if the city as I saw it in those terrible pictures 
was no more than a bad dream. The mythical tale of the 
great bu.lder demon Maya Danava from Mahabhamta, who 

I mv '■‘"'davas. came involuntarily 

peopL more ’ ’ ' been real 

sc; r" 

twinkle as it Z ° splendid as Kiev is in a 

■nkle, as it were, within less than ten years. 

reconstrncta of kL°' BnZra ““ 

labour was short H a s ® ““'enals were hard to get, 

only to professionarh Z been entrusted 

have taken an infi t ^^S'neers and workers, it would 

present shape The wa ^iev to its 

were anxious to however, was over, and the Kievites 

bln- Cs alw m“ as possi- 

all able-bodied Zra'lC'* 'bat 

construction worZZer C”" f ^boulder to 

'inte. The response wa morT^i^ ■“ ‘b-r leisure 

hope for. Hundreds of thoZaZs oT “''“'‘a ® could 

rushed to the construction sites Z 

Reservedly, ,o take up sraderandtdlZZZ"'^ 
fatigably till late hours, without anv 1 ‘hde- 

The Ukrainians proudly say thaf voluntarily, 

played a leading pLt in fhis r ^ b«kita Khrushchov 

•he Kreshehatik, the Conaaugrptc“; of k™'"- 
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years. New branches of industry made their appearance. These 
included factories putting out intricate machine tools, various 
factor^' equipment, motor cycles, wireless sets, electrical appli¬ 
ances, complex agricultural and other machines, building mate¬ 
rials, etc. Such pre-war giant complexes as the Gorky Ma¬ 
chine-Tool Works, the Ukrkabel, the Transsignal, the Red 
Excavator Works, etc., were equipped with modern machinery 
and considerably enlarged. An all-welded bridge, named Patton 
after the chief engineer who was in charge of the building of 
this bridge, was built across the Dnieper. The Ukrainians 
claim it to be the longest all-welded bridge in Europe. 

The reconstructed Kreshchatik, the main thoroughfare of 
Kiev, as we saw it, will make the inhabitants of any city of the 
world proud. Yet, we were told, it had been completely des¬ 
troyed. Rebuilt it has become now one and a half times wider 
than it used to be. Its asphalt driveway is bordered by lawns 
and flower beds. Handsome buildings faced with bright cera¬ 
mic tiles have taken the place of houses destroyed during the 

war. 

There seemed to be any number of parks and gardens in 
Kiev. The abundance of greenery and the hilly relief are a 
characteristic feature of the city and give it a picturesque appea 

ranee. 

The beautiful, fairly long sandy beach on the Dnieper is 
one of the biggest attractions of Kiev. It is a bathing beach, 
and hundreds of Kievites gather there to spend their leisure 
hours. Motor boats of all kinds—from the small dinghies to 
the big yachts—are moored at the shore. I was a little surpris¬ 
ed to hear that many of them are owned by private indivi¬ 
duals. Those who do not own any boat can, however, hire 

one at a very cheap rate. 


V 

In the evening we were taken to the Shevchenko Opera 
and Ballet Theatre. Crowds, crowds and crowds. Theygathere 

wherever we went. Even inside the hall, as soon as we appeare 
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everyone stood up and started clapping hands. The Indian 
M.P. friend standing next to me whispered: “They seem to 
have forgotten that the stage is in front, and that we are not 
exactly ballerinas!” 

A ballet called “Shurale” based on a Tartar fairy tale 
was on. With an imaginative stage decor and near-perfect 
lighting arrangement the illusion of a fairyland was created on 
the stage. And those sweet creatures dancing away on the 
stage, were they of this earth, or perhaps denizens of another 
world? We met them later as they were introduced to us. 
They were as flushed with excitement to see us as the others in 
the hall who had cheered us. 

Next morning we went to see a shipyard, “Leninskaya 
Kuznitsa” shipyard. It was not a big shipyard. It was inten¬ 
ded to build only trawlers for fishing on the high seas. There 

is no sea coast near Kiev. The trawlers were used on the 
Dnieper river. 


Thereafter, we visited a shoe factory. About 1,800 workers 

were employed out of whom 30 per cent were women. The 
entire work was mechanised. An ordinary worker was getting 
about 600 roubles with the further possibility of receiving more 
If he could put in more work, if he could raise his output 
About 40,000 shoes were produced here every month. The 
minimum price of a pair of full-size shoes was about 75 roubles 
the maximum being 235 roubles. Quite high ! I was not ove^ 
much surprised, however, for I had already noticed that several 
MDSumer goods were rather expensive in the Soviet Union. 
In fact, they are much too expensive for a foreign visitor. But 
the Russians seemed to manage alright, and I did not hear 

^ ^ salesman at a 

whether people were dissatisfied 

A ‘between price trends in the Soviet 

Sir= 
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cuts in the Soviet Union, and there were more to come. 

I told the workers at the shoe factory about shoes made 
in our Kanpur. The director appeared to know it and said he 
knew that shoes made in Kanpur were of good quality. He 
expressed his hope that Indian shoes would be available in 
plenty in the Soviet Union in the near future. It gives me 
great pleasure to see, six years after I had talked with 
that shoe factory director in Kiev, that shoes occupy now a pride 
of place among our exports to the Soviet Union. 

In the afternoon we went first to a hosiery factory, where 
70 per cent of the workers were women, and then to a confec¬ 
tionery factory named after Karl Marx. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there were more modern machinery here and the wor 
was more mechanised, it reminded me of our Shangrilla m 
Bombay. The factory authorities presented boxes of sweets to 
us. I thought of my grandson and how his mouth would water 

when he saw it ! 

The last item on the day’s programme was a reception 
given by the Chairman of the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet. It 
was a grand banquet. Speeches stressing the importance of 
Indo-Soviet friendship were made. Diwan Chaman Lall spo 
on our behalf. Toasts were proposed to peace in the wor , 
happiness and prosperity to the peoples of the two countries. 

etc. 


The visit to the Ukraine deepened my feeling that men 
were same the world over, with the same joys and sorrows, 
hopes and disappointments, cares and worries. For good or 
bad, the Soviet people have chosen a particular way of life and 
they like it. If their house is not set on fire by somebne, they 
will not wish ill of any one and will live in peace with all. 
friends and foes alike. In fact, the urge to live in peace and 
amity with peoples all over the world is so strong that they 
have washed all the bitterness, which they might have had after 
their Second World War experience, clean out of their hearts. 
I had felt it in Stalingrad. I experienced it here, too. 




















WHERE HISTORY IS WRIT ON EVERY STONE 

While all mortal beings are fated to die irretrievably at 
their death, there are a few, rare ones, whom death fails to slay. 
The dark shroud of oblivion cannot obliterate them. They are 
the lodestars guiding man’s destiny along the dusty road of his¬ 
tory. Such, for instance, are Gautam Buddha, Jesus Christ 
Guru Nanak, Mahatma Gandhi, Lenin. 

What made them deathless ? What is it they possessed 
that others did not ? They had neither the glamour of the rich 
nor the prowess of the mighty to enshrine themselves in the 
nunds of men at the point of sword or with bags of gold. The 
lean, frail Bgure of Mahatma Gandhi, whom many of us had the 
fortune to meet and know closely, comes ^o Z 

Draped m a lom-cloth he lived unostentatiously in tha^hed 

:^ra^rkt rr - 

«e and humility and 

e.ernau:r;,‘°rerhr:r:s:::ar “r T 

them sky lighting up their path disappears^be^d 

landmarks in the pale, vague twfligh, u " tfe^th 

the Inhnite One, whom the poet has callpd tu d! 

the Maker of Destiny, lends a helping hand f f 

the ant heap. A man emerges, more afa 

Jiuman being, endowed with a mind an,t .than a 

the hopes and dreams, agonies and d't^^” 

strains of his generatioi i ^'^esses and 

book in front of him. He is awe to w °P» 

others, live for their sake saerifi . ‘b® benefit of all 

for the happbesr Tf 1“ “-eser. 

and sympathy for his fellow being^ he o''* ““Passion 

Like a mountain peak he towers imneT^ 1 toad-blocks. 

impenously over aU, like the 
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vast boundless sea he flows over everything, like a flash of 
lightning he illumines the path toward the future. All his¬ 
tory’s doors open before him, and he, the king of all kings, 
moves in. And the little ones, the ordinary ones, the weak ones 
trustfully file up behind him and faithfully follow him wherever 
he leads them to. They wind along the by-lanes and lanes on 
to the highroad, and even long after he has disappeared behind 
the opaque pall of time they, in their infinite gratitude and love, 
build a shrine for him in their hearts safe from the profane 
touch of death. 

Such a man was Mahatma Gandhi. Such was Lenin. 

The works of the illustrious Russian writers from Chekhov 
to Gorky have laid bare the subhuman state of existence of the 
Russian people before the revolution. It is as if the ragged 
millions, wading through a vast quagmire of abysmal ig¬ 
norance, poverty and humiliation, had found themselves in a 
pitch-dark valley where they groped blindly in search of exit. 
The hopeless, cheerless and bewildered multitude had no other 
course left but to go down on their knees and pray for redemp¬ 
tion to their “little father’’, the tsar, who in fact was more res¬ 
ponsible than anybody else for their plight. Then Lenin ap¬ 
peared, like the first golden streak of light of the dawn, throwing 
both light and warmth into every dark and frozen nook and 
corner of their life. He gave voice to their muted tongue, and 
a song in their heart. He told them they were going to live like 
human beings, and not like animals, with all the rights and op¬ 
portunities that a human being must have. For the present he 
promised them nothing but enormous sacrifice and privation 
in a battle that was to shake the Russian society to the very 
roots. For the future, he wove for them a dream of daintily- 
designed golden lace. He declared that the enunciation of 
the basic principle of the communist society, “to each according 
to his needs, from each according to his ability" by Karl Marx, 
the German prophet of communism, was not the idle fancy of 
a crazy philosopher, but the logical end of a historical process. 
He held out before them the vision of a society based on equa¬ 
lity where all people, regardless of class origin or colour b 
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skin, would get equal opportunities and live like brothers. To 
the people weary of a war they were fighting they knew not 
why, he promised peace. A dynamic personality, as he was, 

he rammed home with all the courage of his conviction the truth 
of what he said into million hearts. And the downcast mas¬ 
ses gaped in wonder. They were frightened like leaves before 
a storm, but at the same time hope trod stealthily into their 
mind. They opened their eyes and raised their heads, awaken¬ 
ing from centuries of drugged slumber as Lenin, like an impla¬ 
cable accuser, pointed to their foes and adversaries. At first 
haltingly, then briskly, they gathered behind Lenin until at 
last in 1917 he called them to battle, exhorting them to give 
their very best in this fight. The avalanche swept across the length 
and breadth of the land, mopping away the accumulated scum 
and filth of the ages, removing unceremoniously all those who 

had blocked the road to the people. The revolution was 
successful. People came to their own. 

It was not an easy, simple affair. For, it did not mean 
the deliverance of only the people of one country. Due to the 
very nature of the revolution and the structure of the new state 
that emerged, it drew the admiration of the underdogs all over 
the world, and consequently aroused the fury of the rulers of 

ttl r .1'’' as a challenge to 

has ’-’"■on. however, as we all know, 

has stood the test of time and become now one of the mightiest 
powers of the world. migntiest 


hv I ‘hus created 

by Lemn. And people love him, adore him, revere him as their 
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Mausoleum on the Red Square in Moscow and erected hund¬ 
reds of thousands of statues all over the Soviet Union not be¬ 
cause great men must be formally honoured, but as an intimate, 
personal mark of their sense of deep gratitude and indebtedness. 

Similarly they have named hundreds of their collective 
farms, factories, mills, villages and cities after Lenin. And, 
of course, the brightest jewel of everything named after Lenin 
is the city of Leningrad where we flew from Kiev. Indeed, is 
it not most appropriate and natural that the name of Petro- 
grad, the cradle of a revolution which according to the famous 
American journalist John Reed shook the world, should have 
been changed to Leningrad ? 

We reached Leningrad at about 1 p.m. We were receiv¬ 
ed at the airport by a select gathering and accorded a warm 
welcome. Usual ceremonies over we got into our cars and 
drove straight to the hotel. 

Not far from the Neva river, in a corner of a broad tree- 
lined avenue, stands the Hotel Astoria, where we stayed. Sprawl¬ 
ed over a vast area, the hotel was fabulous. It had none of 
the stream-lined slickness of the modem sky-scraping archi¬ 
tecture, but like an old. weathered war-horse had an odour of 
tradition and a feeling of solidity. The massive columns, or¬ 
nate doors, semi-faded frescoes on the walls, thick, plush car¬ 
pets blanketing the floors, paintings of hunting and battle scenes 
in gilt-edged frames recalled a bygone age rich in gallantry, 
pomp and splendour. In striking contrast to this outward 
appearance, however, the hotel provided all the modern con¬ 
veniences to its inmates. Indeed, it was like a city within a 
city, having within its boundary walls post office, telegraph 
office, savings bank, hair-cutting saloon, laundry, stationery 
shop, play ground, dance hall, lounges, etc. A friend remarked 
as we went round the hotel: “Ideal place for a holiday. One 
need not go out at all”. In addition, it had an Alladin’s cuisine 

churning out dishes that would suit any tongue ! 

Each member of the delegation got a separate room. On 
enquiry we discovered that single-bed rooms, like the ones we 
had, could be got for 40 roubles a day simply for lodging, and 
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the charges for the room that was &ven to our leader \^^ere 90 
roubles a day. We could appreciate the extent to which 
had been burdened by our visit. 


The rooms were decently clean with all amenities provid¬ 
ed—chairs, sofas, wardrobes, table lamps, telephone and all 
other necessities. 

The suave, genial, soft-speaking director of the hotel told 
me later an amusing story about the hotel. Leningrad was 
then under siege. The Germans encircled and bombed it roimd 
the clock. Leningrad, however, was holding out. They ran 
short of food and other necessities of daily life. Hitler was 
determined to break its back, for it constituted an important 
link in his war strategy. He never doubted for a moment, as 
he threw the crack units of his army to light the hell-fire on the 
ravaged city, that Leningrad should fall sooner or later. And he 
planned to celebrate the victory by throwing a banquet at the 
Astoria Hotel. Since he was not absolutely sure about the 
time when his victorious army would enter the city, he sent the 
hotel authorities his order to keep arrangements for the banquet 

ready every night. He even sent the list of Russian V.T.Ps who 
would be invited to the banquet. 


His eyes twinkled as the director said softly, “The autho- 
rhies were in a quandary. They could not run away. They 
Id not know what would happen. German stukas dropped death 
every n.ght from the aky, the booming of Hitler's guns, as 
he pounded at the walls of the city, ominously echoed. They 
felt compelled to keep m readiness the devil’s supper.” 

Night after night passed. Hitler demolished the city 
but not the will of its people. Like ihe'will-o'-the-^sp h ’ 

SenedtTn quicksand tia^ 

engulf h^m now. 
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The director concluded his story dramatically, “So, you 
see, that banquet was never held !” 

II 

The river Neva flows right through Leningrad in a straight 
course, dividing the city in two parts. There are asphalted 
highways on both sides. The two parts of the city are spanned 
by a large number of bridges on the river. At both ends of 
each bridge there is an ebony-black horse in bronze. It stands 
poised with three legs up elegantly in flight through air, and 
one cannot but be impressed by the grace and power of the 
bronzed animal. On each horse is the figure of a rider, slightly 
bent, holding the reins. 

The equestrian motif seems to be the symbol of Lenin¬ 
grad. The best of such statues is, of course, the famed Bronze 
Horseman, the majestic figure of the founder of the city. Tsar 
Peter the Great, on horseback which also stands on the Neva. 
This figure, it would appear, is a sort of coat of arms of the city 
appearing as it does on souvenirs, postage stamps, title pages 
of books, and even on wares manufactured by local industries. 

History strikes you in the eye even as you stand on the 
bank of the river Neva and look over the river's blue waters. 
On one side stands the Winter Palace, the hereditary palace of 
the Russian autocratic tsars; on the other is the forbidden pri¬ 
son of Peter and Paul Fortress, inside which the tortured souls 
of thousands of men, who dared raise their voice in protest 
against injustice, moaned in agony; and on the placid waters 
of the river itself floated majestically the cruiser y4urora that 
fired the first salvo proclaiming the doom of an oppressive and 
suffocating autocracy. This is history, you feel, as your mind 
is set in turmoil by scenes from a people’s life that pass before 
your mind’s eye. I felt fascinated as the story of Leningrad 
took shape from pieces related to me by various guides who 

shepherded us through the city. , 

The city that is known as Leningrad today was built m 

1703. When Peter the Great, the fourth tsar of the Romanov 
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dynasty, came to power he named it St. Petersburg. It is not 
that during the entire rule of the Romanovs there were no great 
tsars. It is not that there was never any tsar capable of feeling 
the pulse-beats of the common people. There were, in fact, 
a few benevolent rulers. However, the logic of monarchical 
rule is such that with gradual concentration of power it dege¬ 
nerates into a despotic autocracy that feeds on people but 
offers them in return only the whiplash. Such a despot was 
ihe last tsar of Russia, Tsar Nicholas II. 

Things came to a head towards the end of the First World 
War. Oblivious of the fact that the cup of misery of the people 
had filled to the brim the tsar involved the Russian people in a 
protracted state of warfare from which the people had no expec¬ 
tation of any gain. In the absence of the tsar, who was at the 
front as the commander-in-chief, the tsarina and her adviser, 
Rasputin, a diabolical, cruel and shrewd figure, constantly in¬ 
terfered in the work of the Duma, as the Russian Parliament 
was called in those days. Following the assassination of Ras¬ 
putin by two prominent members of the Duma the tsarina 
dissolved the Duma in February 1917. 

In March several thousands of workers, including many 
women, demonstrated in Petrograd demanding an increase in 
wage. It was followed by a genera! strike two days later. In 
reply, the tsarist police shot down more than a hundred people. 
The complete inability of the police to handle tactfully a strike 
of workers, who were merely demanding more wage, turned 
It into a revolutionary movement and the workers actively 
demanded the downfall of the government. The situation 
became more critical for the tsar and his henchmen, when to 
their utter surprise they found that all the troops which had 
been rushed from the front to Petrograd to put down the revo- 
lution ^d not fire a single shot and walked over to the other 
^e. The tsarina escaped from Petrograd to join her husband, 
ministers of the tsarist government hid themselves in the 
inter Palace and elsewhere for some time, but ultimately they 

and Irr T”!- *l>e tsar 

d his family died much later, the tsarist system disappeared 
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for all time into the bottomless gorge of history. This was the 
first phase of the revolution. 

But who would take power ? Lenin, who had led the 
underground revolutionary movement of the Bolsheviks from 
exile for decades, had not yet returned. The Bolsheviks in 
Russia did not feel they were strong enough to take over the 
responsibilities of government. They were not in majority at 
that time even in the Soviets, the organisations spontaneously 
formed by workers and soldiers—which were later to constitute 
the nucleus of power. The Bolsheviks demanded that the Duma 
form a democratic government. The first Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was formed by an ambitious, power-seeking demagogue 
called Kerensky, a Socialist Revolutionary member of the Soveits. 

Soon after, Lenin returned to Petrograd from exile. He 
sensed unerringly the mood of the people. He held that rely¬ 
ing on the Soviets, which would form the core of power, the 
Bolsheviks alone could lead the revolution to a victorious end. 
There were many even in the Bolshevik Parly who hesitated, 
faltered, and hedged. Lenin, however, worked with single- 
minded devotion for the strengthening of the Soviets and the 
eventual fall of the Provisional Government. But for his 
leadership then and later the revolution in Russia l^ad hardly 
any chance to succeed. 

The first Provisional Government, led as it was by cor¬ 


rupt politicians, did not want to change the order of things in 
Russia. While paying lip service to the Soviets they surrepti¬ 
tiously worked against them. For instance, when the Soviets 
declared they wanted to stop taking part in the war and resume 
negotiation with other powers for peace, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment readily accepted it. But, secretly they conveyed to the 
allied powers that after the normalisation of situation at home 
they would send troops again. When the soldiers came to 
know of these secret negotiations, they refused to fight 
and instead trained their guns on the Provisional Government. 
It became manifest at fhis point how influential the Soviets had 
become, for it was due to the intervention of the Soyiets tta 
a direct conflict between the people and th? Provisiona 
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Government was averted. Nevertheless, it caused the fall of the 
first Provisional Government. ' 

The process of revolution continued. And in its wake 
came many adventurers and opportunists, charlatans and dema¬ 
gogues, cadets and militarists, pseudo-socialists and anarchists 
—all of whom wanted apparently to ride the high tide of revo¬ 
lution to further their own narrow ends. Ail of them tried at 
various stages to plug the floodgate of the people’s final upsurge 
and were swept away. The rumblings of the approaching 
thunderstorm spread from Petrograd to all parts of Russia. 

It is only the Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, who steadfastly 
stood for the revolution during these troubled days and gained 
more and more influence. TTtey joined the second Provisio¬ 
nal Government only to bring the day nearer when the other 
parties, who commanded the majority in the government, would 
be unable to keep pace with the speed at which events were 
moving. All of them fell one after another. 

At last the day of reckoning came in October 1917. There 
was a deceptive lull before the breaking of the storm. Hund¬ 


reds of workers, peasants and soldiers converged on the Smolny 
Institute, formerly an institute for young ladies of noble birth, 
where Lenin had shifted his headquarters to steer the course 
of the revolution. They came to participate in the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets which was due to open in the Smolny 
in the evening. What was, however, not known was that the 
Bolsheviks had decided that on the day the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets met, the workers of Petrograd wou'd finally 
rise m revolt against the Provisional Government and forcibly 
dislodge them from power, so that power would pass to the 
Soviets m the presence of elected representatives of hundreds 
of thousands of workers, peasants and soldiers 

in, 'he delegates gathered for the open- 

e^m?' > - boqming salvoes 

critl f'O” 

. signal for starting the uprising. Ip a flash tfie 


V 
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situation became electric. Thousands of feet were on the move. 
News after news came to the Smolny in quick succession about 
the advance of the uprising. Railway station captured. Tele¬ 
graph office taken over. Bank brought under control. And 
Lenin paced up and down in the Smolny, receiving news, 
rattling off instructions in staccato notes. 

The last retreat of the defenders of a crumbling state was 
the Winter Palace. Those ministers of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment who had not been able to flee from Petrograd had taken 
shelter in the Winter Palace. And there was also a unit of 
young cadets left there to hold the tattered banner of a system 
whose wreckage lay in flames. 

There came from all corners of Petrograd people, workers 
and soldiers, armed and unarmed, to storm the Winter Palace. 
Fighting was brief. Very little blood was shed. The Provi¬ 
sional Government ministers were arrested. Cadets were dis¬ 
armed. Power passed into the hands of the Soviets. (When 


1 told an old, tiger-whiskered, sallow-cheeked Russian worker, 
whom I met in the lobby of Hotel Astoria where we stayed, 
that while I thought the alms and objectives of the Russian re¬ 
volution were laudable, I did not quite appreciate the bloody, 
violent aspect of it, he raised his eyebrows in wonder and snap¬ 
ped that 1 was misinformed. The fact was that hardly any 
blood was shed during the revolution, he said. Had not the 
foreign powers, and it appeared there were as many as fourteen 
of them, sent their troops later in order to scuttle the newly 
established Soviet state, an act which gave encouragement to 
certain desperate tsarist army generals, he said, the casualties 
of the Russian revolution would have been no more than those 


caused by an accidental train collision !) 

I recall reading a stirring account of the happenings o! 
this night in a book written by an American journalist. Albert 
Kahn. A huge crowd of burly soldiers straight from the front, 
some of them still wearing blood-soaked bandages on their 
heads, and workers, with glistening eyes and erect heads an 
peasants in rags wearing long beards, thronged the Assembly 
Hall of the Smolny Institute. There was high-pitched, raucous 
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laughter. There were heated debates and loud quarrels. News 
of the final capture of the Winter Palace and fall of the Provi¬ 
sional Government had come. The smoke-filled air was thick 
with excitement and anticipation. Where was Lenin ? Every¬ 
one waited anxiously for him. At last the small, stocky, bald- 
headed figure of Lenin with a high forehead, bristling goatee, 
wearing a pair of baggy trousers and thrusting one hand into 
the lapel of his waist-coat, appeared at the entrance of the hall. 
A hush fell. And he strode briskly across the hall and on to 
the rostrum. Then, turning towards the hall where the drop 
of a pin could by then be heard, he simply said : “We shall 
now proceed to build the first socialist state of the world.” 

And 'the silence was shattered by a deafening, delirious 
uproar. 



We went to the City Soviet Chamber which was just ac¬ 
ross the road. The Chairman of the Soviet met us and cordial¬ 
ly enquired about our journey. He told us that the Soviet was 
in session, and the Budget Committee was going to submit their 
report. He suggested that we might get in, attend the proceed¬ 
ings for some time and then come and discuss any details we 
wanted to. We went in and were cheered loudly. We took 
our seats among the deputies. This was a signal honour done 
O us, for m India we do not allow anybody to enter the 
Parliament hall except the members. 


The hall was spacious and could accommodate 500 mem- 
bers. The seats were comfortable, each one of which was fitted 

O" ^he high rostrum there were one gentle- 

ladv’who°h H session, and a 

lady who had been elected as the Secretary. 

Conmifee carriss on the 

the " ° ‘he Chairman of 

hnrt . Soviet does not preside over the meetings of the eeneral 

the ^^yofs do in the Municipal Corporations. When 
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over the plenary session, and the Deputies elect their Chairman 
and the Secretary for that particular session. In the particular 
session we attended the elected Secretary, as we were told, was 
an artist of international fame. 

The Chairman of the Budget Committee read the report. 
It was for the year 1955. In the USSR, the Calendar year is 
taken as the Budget year. 

However, before the report was read the presiding officer 
announced our presence in the hall and we were welcomed in 
suitable words. The leader of our delegation said in reply that 
we were thankful for the opportunity given to us to attend a 
session of the Leningrad City Soviet, and that we were anxious 
to know how the system worked in the USSR and this was an 
occasion that would help us to learn something. 

After the report had been read out the Soviet rose for 15 
minutes to assemble again for discussion. We were led to the 
Chairman’s Committee room, and in the .course of a discussion 
that ensued he gave us the following details about the Leningrad 
City administration. 

There are 530 Deputies in the City Soviet. Apart from 
them, representatives of various industries are also invited to 
take part in the sessions of the Soviet. The budget of each dis¬ 
trict (ward of the city) is first discussed in each district Soviet. 
Then it is incorporated in the District Soviet Budget. Each 
elected Deputy can participate in the deliberations and has voting 
power. Those, however, who are invited from the industries 

may speak only; they cannot vote. 

The city of Leningrad is divided into 20 districts. Each 
district had adopted its own budget which had afterwards been 
incorporated in the city budget. Copies of the budget are sent 

to the Deputies ten days before it is presented. 

The Union and the RepubUc Governments allocate large 
sums to the city for big projects. About 53 or 54 per cent of 
the budget is received annuaUy by Leningrad from these sources. 
But that contribution can only be spent on capital expenditure, 
for construction of houses, hospitals, mumcipal services, water 

supply and electricity. 
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Those responsible for excess expenditure are taken to 

task. Those who manage to save are given credit in the form 

of bonus. Turn-over tax is distributed in different proportions 

0.2% is given to the City Soviet while the remaining 99.98 % 

£oes to the Union and Republic exchequers. All accounts are 

submitted through the State Bank which functions as Comptroller 

and Auditor-General as weU. The bank has also to see that the 

withdrawal is justihed. The managers and accountants of 

enterprises must sign the withdrawal order or cheque as the 

^se may be. We were told that there has never been any 
defalcation. ^ 


The City of Leningrad has 7,22,000 sq. metres of actual 

snace .. "metres of actual living 

pace, excluding the bath rooms, kitchens and lavatories. 


IV 
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streets, trees, river—appear soft, blue, disembodied, light. The 
atmosphere becomes eerie, and one has a feeling the city is 
about to fly away on a magic carpet. 

I found Leningrad extraordinarily gay. Crowds of people, 
attired in colourful dresses, promenaded along the river bank. 
In the bluish twilight groups of young people circled round a 
young man who played some popular tune on a harmonica, 
clapping hands, dancing, laughing. Young couples dove-cooed 
on the stony bank against which the river-waves splashed rhyth¬ 
mically. Boisterous university lads raised a veritable tower of 
Babel on motor boats in the middle of the Neva. 

V 

Small, needle-sharp rains fell monotonously when I went 
to visit a reconstructed part of the city. As I stood on the 
pavement mackintosh-wrapped, the freshly-painted blocks of 
buildings looked prismatic as through a broken sheet of glass. 
The mist rose like smoke from the ground and enveloped the 
green foliage of the young trees on both sides of the broad 
avenue. Our guide-interpreter and 1 were carrying on a low- 
toned conversation, when a human figure loomed out of the 
rains and stood rather stiffly in front of me. He lifted his hat 
uncovering a bald pate. I noticed he was a bespectacled, oldish 
man with a creased forehead, a fawn-coloured gabardine long 
coat hanging loosely from his shoulders and a pair of trousers 
growing a measure too broad toward the base. 

He shot an unexpectedly long hand toward me and said 
clearly in English, “I am Dr. Boris Savinkov, a Leningrad physi¬ 
cian. I presume, Sir, you are a member of the Indian parlia¬ 
mentary delegation visiting Soviet Union.” 

I shook his hand. Surprised at his addressing me in Eng¬ 
lish, I mumbled a little bewilderedly, yes, I am a member of the 
Indian delegation. 

He noticed my amazement and said by way of clarification 
of his position. “At one time I studied in England. That 
a very, very long time ago.” And. then, with a flourish, I 
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shall be greatly honoured, Sir, if you visit my flat across the 
street for a short while,” 

A rather agitated discussion flared up between the doctor 
and our guide-interpreter. I wondered for a moment if our 
interpreter was not checking up the bona-fides of the stranger. 
If he was, he appeared satisfied and gave us the green signal and 
we trailed behind the doctor. 


It was a warm, cosy room the doctor led us into. Large 
glass windows, overlooking the road out of which we had come, 
spread across a whole wall. Immediately beneath the window¬ 
sill were white coiled metal pipes of the central heating system. 
There were books everywhere, some neatly arranged on the 
shelves of a bookcase, others thrown helter skelter on teapoys 
and sofas. I plunged into the sofa nearest to the door. 

After I had refused the drink he offered, he brought a 
glass of fruit juice for me. We started talking. The doctor 
had been m Leningrad throughout its siege. From what I 

ear oth from the doctor and the interpreter, the siege period 
came gradually alive to me. 


The Nazi command, it appeared, had attached great im- 

country s north-west; they had also taken into consideration 
« no^ous political and economic importance. For one 

country 'hP 

™td do“hi:tstd''" »-‘'pp 

of tank unite d i. ^Visions, an air fleet and an array 
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“and yet we had to carry out surgical operations on a mass 
scale. Do you know how we managed ? We requisitioned all 
available kitchen knives and even pen knives!’’ 

“Like rodents, people lived in passages and cellars furrow¬ 
ed underground. And every drop of oil for lighting a lamp 
was regarded as a precious treasure.’’ The doctor rubbed his 
hand over his face, as if to clean himself, as he said in obvious 
agony, “When food ran out, people armed with kitchen knives 
slunk out into streets, risking death from stray bullets of some 
snipers, to cut out flesh from carcasses of horses or dogs or 
cats or even rats which the streets were littered with.” 

“During the blockade most of the city’s biggest factories 
were evacuated far to the rear, yet Leningrad became a major 
arsenal producing automatics, machine guns, trench mortars, 
shells, grenades and guns for supplying not only the Leningrad 
front but many other fronts. When coal gave out we heated 
boilers and furnaces with peat and wood. When we had no 
more coke we used anthracite in the foundries of the 
ammunition plants.’’ 

The battle for Leningrad raged without stop for two and 
a half years. In January 1943 the Soviet Army broke the block¬ 
ade in one region. This made it possible to build a new railway 
which linked up Leningrad with what the interpreter said Lenin¬ 
graders called at that time “main land”, the rest of the country. 
Making detours, with lights extinguished, constantly exposed 
to the danger of artillery and mortar bombardment, trains 
would leave Leningrad in the dead of night, and proceeding 
along the newly-built railway, emerge with goods made while 
the blockade was still on. 

Finally, a two-pronged offensive was launched y t e 
Soviet Army in the winter and Leningrad regained its freedom 
in January 1944. 

The doctor said bitterly, “I hate to think, much less talk 
about it,” and suddenly, his voice slid into a wailing whisper, 
“for it is personal, much too personal for me to take a detached, 
abstract view. You see, I had a son and a daughter before the 
war.I have none now.” 
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^ The doctor sat with his head bent like a forlorn, executed 

figure. An asphyxiating silence seemed to close in on us. And 

the room filled with shadows, dark, heavy and invisible. I 

walked to the window, for I felt I needed fresh air. Outside 

the rams had stopped. A soft, rain-washed sun, breaking loose 

o the clouds, merrily poured showers of pure, golden light on 
the earth. ® 

I turned back and said apologetically, “We must go now.” 

The doctor shook himself out of the spell. He led us to 
the door as he said, “I am sorry I wasted your time relating a 
tale of woe It ,s all past and buried. You will find now a 
new, happy Leningrad. Nevertheless, it is the same old wonder- 
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12,000 kw, 25,000 kw with air cooling system, and 30,000 
kw, 50,000 kw, 100,000 kw and 150,000 kw with hydrogen gas 
cooling. The types of hydro-generators produced are of 20,000 
to 105,000 kw capacity. 

This factory was awarded the Red Banner of Labour 
once and the Order of Lenin twice. 

The total number of persons employed here was 3,000 in 
1932. By 1955 it had risen to 9,500. Out of them 25 per cent 
were engineers. The wage bill every month was 7 million 
roubles. The average pay of a worker, we were told, was 900 
roubles including bonus, while the average for an engineer 
was 1000 roubles per month. Some workers got as much as 
2,500 roubles. The maximum an engineer was getting was 
5,000 roubles. The managers of shops have a basic salary of 
1600 roubles but with bonuses for fulfilment of the plan given 
to them the maximum came to 2,500 roubles. 

The percentage of women among workers is 35 per cent 
and among engineers it is 6 per cent. A good percentage of 
the generators produced in this factory is exported to various 
countries of the communist bloc. All machinery for produc¬ 
tion are not produced here. Some of them are imported. 
Till the middle of ’thirties the import was mostly from 
Germany, but in 1955 they were being bought from Hungary, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. The investment in the factory 
for further extension is 20 million roubles every year. This 
money is obtained from the Union Government for expansion. 
In the beginning several delegations were sent to Germany and 
other countries to receive training and learn the technical know¬ 
how. All the raw materials required are available in the USSR. 

♦ * ♦ 

We got an idea of the great importance the Soviet state 
attaches to the physical development of the Soviet citizens. 
Not only that there was a fine, big sports stadium in Leningrad 
but we were fortunate to see an Institute of Physical Culture, 
an extremely interesting institution, in the city. 
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It is not an institute established after the revolution. It 
was set up towards the end of the last century. But in those 
days the institute merely gave higher physical training; now in 
addition to that it equips young men and women with neces¬ 
sary qualifications to work as teachers of physical culture and 
coaches with various sports clubs in the USSR. 

Those who wished to get admitted into the institute had 
to appear in an examination, wherein besides the academic 
knowledge of the candidates their physical fitness and aptitude 
for this vocation were also tested. 

The whole curriculum lasts 4,500 hours, more than half 
of which were spent on theoretical work in subjects like physio¬ 
logy, anatomy, pedagogy, history, theory of physical education, 
etc. How did the students afford to study for such a long 
period ? We were told that they got stipends from 250 to 400 
roubles per month. There was an attached hostel for those 
who came from outside. Such boarders had to pay 15 roubles 

a month for lodging, but no food was provided. Food cost 
7 or 8 roubles a day. 

also a correspondence course. Those who 

studied by correspondence had to come to the institute twice a 

year for practical work. We were informed that there were 

only 13 such institutions in the USSR. Except racing, shooting 

grass hockey and rugby almost all other branches of sports 
were taught here. ^ 
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and the effect of water on various materials were being 
conducted there. 


vn 

I noticed a group of four or five young boys and girls 
clustered together in front of one of the halls of the Winter 
Palace when we went to see it. My eyes specially picked a 
wiry, pug-nosed boy, with bloated cheeks and a shock of dis¬ 
hevelled ginger hair. He had on a deep-blue shirt and a crim¬ 
son tie, a pair of tight-hipped light-green trousers tapering to 
an extremely narrow end at the ankle and thick-soled shoes. 
A teddy boy ! The first I saw in the Soviet Union. With 
nose turned up, he was orating something rather in a tub-thump¬ 
ing manner, but his voice was thin and what emerged was a 
high-pitched shrill. 

My curiosity was aroused about what he was saying, 
particularly because his listeners seemed to be enraptured by 
his oratory. 

I asked my interpreter, “Can you tell me what he is 
saying ? ” 

She had also noticed the boy. She replied with a smile, 
“He is reciting a famous verse written by the poet of our revo¬ 
lution, Mayakovsky. It is a verse he wrote on the storming 
of the Winter Palace. When the Baltic sailors entered the Palace, 
they looked for the members of the Provisional Government 
who had sought refuge here. Like a victor that he was, a 
sailor enters and thunders : 

Which 

are 

the Temporaries ? 

Get down ! 

Vour 

time 

♦ 

IS 

finished ! 

This poem of Mayakovsky is very popular in the Soviet 
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Union.” 

A teddy boy reciting Mayakovsky ! A monkey compos¬ 
ing a poem on a typewriter! Indeed, the Soviet Union holds 
surprises at almost every bend of its roads. 

The Winter Palace is huge, containing more than a thou¬ 
sand rooms. The major part of it, however, has been convert¬ 
ed into a very rich museum known as “Hermitage”. From 
outside there is nothing striking about the white-and-green 
facaded palace. One has to cross a cobbled-stone square called 
the Palace Square to enter the palace. The big buildings on 
the other side of the square were offices in tsarist times; now 
also there are various offices in these buildings. A high stone 
column called Alexandriisky Column stands in the centre of 
the square. The column, which looks as if it were made^of 
pink marble, is in one piece. What is amazing is that it is not 

rooted m the earth; it ^stands by its own weight above the 
ground. 

We went first to the picture gallery of Hermitage, which 
according to the Western art connoisseurs in our delegation, 

masters. I myself was 
charmed by a number of original canvases by the famous 

rdTht “““"'Paying PS claim¬ 

ed that all the paintings displayed were original. If they are 

indeed original, the collection in the Hermitage must be 


and d^' '""d' ‘'T iP'riPPte ruby 

and diamond-studded ornaments and valuable stones of the 
tsars and tsarinas, m another the workshop of Peter the Great 
contaimng instruments and machines made by Peter’s o™ 

hands. One room was full of watches of numerous types used 

by various tsars and nobles “ 

on It, has vamshed for ever mto a pool of unfathomable 
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obscurity. So it was with the derelict pedestal in the 
throne-room of the Winter Palace. Instead of the throne, 
above the pedestal, spread across the wall is a huge map of the 
Soviet Union as if to stress it is the new power of the Soviets 
alone which has the genuine right to stand on the pedestal. 
Fluorescent tubes lighted up the boundaries of all republics, 
rivers, factories and plants, cities and ports. 

Smolny, another palace of the tsarist times, we visited too. 
But there is a marked difference in the tone and spirit with 
which one visits Smolny. One goes there more like a pilgrim 
than a visitor with a penchant for curio art. Though Smolny 
with its classical forms has more character than the Winter 
Palace, yet what remains uppermost in a visitor’s mind is not so 
much the architectural beauty of the building as the cathartic 
significance of the place, but the fact that it was here that Lenin 
made his headquarters during the stormy days of the revolu¬ 
tion, as also it was here that the oppressed and hungry people 
gathered on the day the revolution broke out in the country. 

The way it is preserved also keeps reminding you of it. 
The major portion of it houses now what is known as the Soviet 
of the Working People’s Deputies, thus remaining even today 
the headquarters of the people who wield power now. 

A garden is laid out in front under its windows. On a 
pedestal in the garden Lenin stands with an outstretched hand 
beckoning you, looking almost alive. 

Up the broad staircase, into the Smolny, and the rooms 
are like living pages of a book on the revolution. There is the 
spacious Assembly Hall with white columns, the very place 
from where the Soviet power was proclaimed. The text of the 
Soviet Constitution is engraved on marble plaques. One room 
contains the documents and photographs of those days and the 
portraits of the leaders of the revolution are displayed. 

The guide led us along a long corridor at the end of which, 
in front of a room, he stopped and said almost in a solemn 

whisper, “Lenin’s room !’’ 

It was a small room divided into two parts by a wooden 
partition. He used to work in the front portion, which was 
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bare save for a table and about half a dozen chairs. Behind, 

there were two plain iron beds covered with modest-looking 

blankets. Here Lenin and his wife Krupskaya slept during the 
night. 


There was nothing else to see. It was hardly of any 
tourist interest, simple and unostentatious as it was like a room 
of a very ordinary man. Yet I felt a strange excitement, a 
certain elation of spirit, even as I feel whenever I happen to 
visit Mahatma Gandhi’s equally simple, equally decorationless 
rooms in Sabarmati or Wardha. 

When I was coming from the room behind the partition 
two enframed documents on two walls of the front room arrest¬ 
ed my attention. What were these, I asked. They said 
one was the “Decree on Peace" and the other the “Decree on 
Land", the first two decrees proclaimed at the very birth of the 
Soviet power. The first declared war as “the greatest crime 
against humanity", while the second stated that “the right of 
private ownership of land is abolished for ever; the land is 
turned into public property and shall be used by all the people 
working on it." Lenin had drafted these two decrees. 

Peace and land. Two basic hungers of mankind. The 
secret of success of the Soviet experiment. I thought, surely 
lay in the pledge of the revolution to give both of them I 

ZZ't “*™'^** instinctively, as we moved 

away from Lenm s room, the basic force that inspired the Soviet 

people to put all their efforts into making the Soviet Union 
at It IS today as well as the cause of the admiration the Soviet 
Union continues to draw from people all over the world 

* * * 


Lemngrad was a rich experience. Leningrad, I think is 
a must for all those who desire to fathom the enigma of the 

R ■ “iPd “f Lenin 

revolution the 


We left Lemngrad for Moscow by the luxury train. Red 
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Arrow, on 26th May. The seats, thickly cushioned, were very 
comfortable. There was radio fitted in every compartment,, 
and whenever we wanted we could hear fine music. We could 
not see anything of the countryside during the night journey,, 
but m the morning we had a glimpse of it. There were fields 
on both sides, well marked and laid out, and curiously enough, 
I saw quite a few mud huts in the villages. Their structures, 
however, were different from the ones in our country. 
Otherwise it was the same as in India. 

Immediately on reaching Moscow we were taken to the 
same hotel where we had stayed after our arrival. We even 
occupied the same rooms. 

The tour of the Soviet Union had come to an end. The 
programme was strenuous and I felt somewhat exhausted. During 
the next three days we stayed in Moscow before leaving for 
Belgrade. I mostly took rest, and tried to sum up the experiences 
I had acquired in the course of our tour. Considering that the 
Soviet Union is geographically a vast country stretching from 
a tip of Asia to the heart of Europe, with a fascinating variety 
of people living in it, my task was not easy. Indeed, it was 
made more difficult by the fact that we spent a very short time 
there. Nevertheless, I believe we had the opportunity to see 
enough of the country and its people to form a reasonably fair 
assessment of it. That, I feel, is of great importance to us, 
for we have started rebuilding our country. In this phase of 
our development it is imperative for us not only to know the 
scope of material assistance we may hope to get from a highly 
advanced country like the Soviet Union, but also to forge 
bonds of friendship with its people. 




Mosk\ltcir anfi 
while factory 














RUSSIA REVISITED 


I was getting ready to go to London to attend the Com¬ 
monwealth Parliamentary Conference in September of 1961 
when one day, quite unexpectedly, I received an invitation 
from Mr. Lobanov, Chairman of the Soviet of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, to visit the Soviet Union after 
the London conference was over. It was something of a wind¬ 
fall for me. I was simply thrilled by the prospect of seeing that 
country agatn which had so deeply impressed me six years earlier 
as to make me want to write a book on my impressions of that 
country. Thus, I responded forthnith and informed Mr 
Lobanov that I should be very happy indeed to revisit the 
Soviet Union, but since there was urgent work to be attended 
to in India it would not be possible for me to spend this time 
more than a week in the Soviet Union. 

The relations between our Government and the Soviet 

horL knowledge of 

thr^ ■"‘■■“duced by the Russian revolution work- 

that nob H ? y-™ intidequate. It is not 

hat nobody from India had visited that country before us. It 

uln afterr 'he Soviet 

travXrs A d communists or their fellow- 

the SoWet Un to defend 

saw terdLVo 'hey 

could hardly be accepteTas”'*!^"'^ Partisan, and consequently. 

Our twrcTumril!' different. 

offleial7and n™ o/'u both 

Nehru Wsited the Soviet Un' ''“"“barlal 

that country, in the summer o/Twj 'b '■™” 

•he other, the Lte' tad T Pinion to 

the Soviet leaders acknowledged, as it were, the 
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beneficial role India was playing in the international arena. Thus, 
our policy of non-alignment with any military blocs and posi¬ 
tive neutrality, which was intended by us to be our small contri¬ 
bution towards the maintenance of the peace of the world, 
obtained recognition for the first time from a big power. Shri 
Nehru came back convinced of the good intentions of the Soviet 
Union and highly impressed by the great advances that country 
had made in various spheres of national economy. 

Mr. Khrushchov paid the return visit to India in the fall 
of the same year. Millions of our people all over India flocked 
to see him and gave him a reception the like of which no states¬ 
man of any country had got in India before. He was not yet 
Russia's No. I man, but there was no mistaking the fact that 
this ebullient personality, bursting with vigour and energy, was 
destined soon to become Soviet Union’s topmost leader. We 
rejoiced at the time particularly because firm foundations 
were laid during this visit for the extension of friendship and 
co-operation between our two countries. On the one hand, 
in a major pronouncement in Srinagar, Mr. Khrushchov declar¬ 
ed the Soviet Union's unreserved support to India’s case on 
Kashmir in the Security Council, on the other, hints were given 
to indicate that the Soviet Union would be willing to help us 
in our programme of industrialisation. If my memory is not 
failing me. I believe the idea of Soviet Union's giving us a steel 
plant was mooted during this visit. 

Since then the relations between our peoples and our 
Governments have become immeasurably closer. The Soviet 
Union has not only assisted in taking our heavy industry seven 
leagues ahead by setting up the Bhilai Iron and Steel Plant, the 
technical excellence of which is conceded even by the foreign 
experts, but she has also generously come forward to help 
us in a variety of other significant spheres of our economy. 
Such, for instance, are oil prospecting and exploration in Cam- 
bay, Ankleshwar and Jawalamukhi, a thermal electric plant in 
Neyveli, a mechanised state farm in Suratgarh, a heavy machj- 
nery plant in Ranchi, a coal mining machinery plant in Durga- 

pur, etc. 
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During these years the flood-gates of trade have opened 
on both sides. We have now very favourable trade relations 
with the Soviet Union, and the trend is happily towards an in¬ 
crease in the volume of trade. 

It is not the high dignitaries alone who have visited each 
other’s countries. There has been a smooth flow of our tech¬ 
nicians to the Soviet Union for higher technical training, and of 
Soviet experts to our country on various kinds of jobs. Besides 
the emissaries of culture of both countries—artists, poets, 
writers, film makers, dramaturgists—have helped in enriching 

the treasure-house of culture of one country with that of the 
other. 

Thus, it is to a Soviet Union I was going that was no lon- 
pr an unknown digit to us, Indians. The “iron curtain”, if 
it exists and is drawn to shut out certain people of some other 
countries, we are not aware of it. My second visit to the Soviet 
Union differed in essence from my first visit in the sense that 
there was no longer any mystery now befogging that country 
With the feeling that I was visiting a friend’s house I set out.' 

II 


1 Q<| * “itport, Moscow, on October 8 

1961, and was received by my old friend Mr. Lobanov. Chair¬ 
man of the Soviet of Union of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and 
some other distinguished people. I had met and played host to 
Mr. Lobanov in 1959, when he came to India leading a Soviet par- 
hamentary delegation. This time he looked after me personally 
and I shall never forget the kindness with which he treated me 
I had seen Moscow in 1955. I could, therefore better 

rcrh Tr’ ■” Moscow, 

been built to house additional migrants to the city from rural 
areas, and new construction was in evidence everywhere Th^» 

^ they achieved by prefabricaUng entire storeys of anartment 
houses. After the old buddings were puUed down theChy 
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process of erecting a whole building was cut short by putting 
with the help of giant cranes one prefabricated block over the 
other, and this way 9- to lO-storey buildings went up in Moscow 
in a matter of days. Entire areas have thus changed their 
look beyond recognition and become slick, modern and stream¬ 
lined. A southern suburb of Moscow I had seen in 1955 has 
so fabulously changed that I could not even recognise several 
narrow streets I had noticed there simply because these streets 
were no longer there, they have all been combined and broaden¬ 
ed into the wide asphalted highway over which the ZIL car in 
which I was seated glided easily. Being used to the incongrui¬ 
ties in Indian cities as I am, I remember I felt at home in 1955 
when I saw the motley cluster of buildings here, each one differ¬ 
ing from the other in height, colour and structure! Now those 
buildings were no longer there, they have given place to uni¬ 
formly tall and elegant apartment houses on both sides of the 
neat, clean avenue. I am not, however, suggesting that all the 
old buildings and the old localities have been transformed in 


these half a dozen years. I was told that there were still many 
areas in the city that required refashioning and remodelling. 
There is even now an acute housing shortage in Moscow and 
other big cities. But, the Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet 
assured me that this situation would no longer obtain after the 
completion of the 20-year plan that was going to be adopted 
by the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist I'arty. I was 
also informed that flats, the rents of which were even then 
among the lowest in any city of the world, \vill be entirely rent- 

free after the plan period was over! . 

The traffic seemed to be even heavier this time than i 
1955. A very large number of motor cars were on the road^ 
Almost all of them were apparently of Russian mak . 

model ZIL cars that zoomed past bore a ^ 

to the huge and streamlined American cars. Besides, there 

dislSes Moscow from other capitals of the world is the 
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fact that in spite of the very heavy traffic Moscow is perhaps one 
of the most silent cities of the world. You stand by the road¬ 
side and watch thousands of cars passing by. For a while it 
does not strike you that there is something strange about the 
scene and then suddenly you realise with a bang that there has 

not been a single honking of the horn all the time that you have 
been standing there ! 


Moscow is 7 million and the 

b^h fifst measures taken 

by the Khrushchov administration related to decentralisation of 

mdust^. Up until Khrushchov emerged into the“ht all 
result°thaTa f controlled from Moscow, with the 

offlcLs e« ted m'" administrative 

crowding lib “ T- P" •'■P to over- 

icordinafely ong^orThin^t “h 

lively. Mr KhrushVb cationaUy and effec- 

and smoothly, “ he did no^T k 7“’' 
sweeping changes in th a ■ “® «ally 

reduced the numbe of • broke up and 

mio regions in va ■ “'“‘^Iries and created so-called econo¬ 
controlling authorit7of77 ’bps shifting the 

These steps take^L der m Moscow, 

is capable rf Ld L T“7 "'p 
migration of a tl ° '’T®""' '“““UPences. Firs^ the 
vast movement of thou^ ministries entailed a 

by putting a chit he ‘b^ -‘y there- 

Moscow. Secondly, the e7,no7i7'‘ PPPP^^bPi i“ 

such a way as to hL tL T 

a particular branch of ind control authority of 

minimum, and I believe thm this 7n . ®'.‘“P® "p® '“I ‘o the 
incentive for far-reachinv • ' tucvitably provide greater 

>vork in the 1“® bumg taken by Utose who 

lot o/“mpteLfw^irrhenl^se “ 

“ ^viug.their homes and htlaXTlXtyl 
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for years could not but have been resented by the officials who 
were asked to leave for regions quite unknown to them. In 
fact, several officials from different regions I met in Moscow 
hinted at the inconveniences they were facing in their new places 
of work, and muttered their disapproval of these steps. There 
were a few others who openly cursed the Government for put¬ 
ting them to trouble. The facts cited by experts and the figures 
quoted by statisticians prove to the hilt, however, that there 
have been definite improvements in the industry as a whole 
owing to the implementation of these measures. A young 
Moscow University economist, I talked to, told me how signi¬ 
ficantly the decentralisation of industry will affect the Soviet 
economy is sure to become evident after 10 or 15 years. 

Conditions are undoubtedly different in our country. 
Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying that bureaucracy has a 
stifling effect on our administration. I wish it were possible 
to take some measures to break through the deadweight of 
bureaucracy here also,, without in any way impairing our 
democratic institutions. 

I found jostling crowds in the shops and provision stores 
in Moscow. The number of shops, I was told, has considerably 
increased since 1955, and the shops appeared to be far more 
well-stocked with consumer goods than in 1955. 

Another striking change has taken place in the dress of 
both men and women. They were well-dressed in 1955 also, but 
as I commented earlier I thought the dresses were poorly 
tailored. Despite the fact that they were well-dressed and the 
clothes they wore may even have been expensive, they looked like 
poor relations of their counterparts in Paris or London simply 
because their art of tailoring had not kept pace with the advance 
they had made in various other directions. This time the picture 
was totally different. Moscow, in my opinion, is at the mo¬ 
ment one of the most fashion-conscious cities of the world. I 
was told that fashion shows, which are held father frequent y, 
never fail to draw enormous crowds of Muscovites. A Benga 
writer, working in Moscow, told me that if a group of young 
students is seen heatedly discussing something, in nine ou 
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of ten cases it would be a debate on fashions! A serious-look¬ 
ing bespectacled young Russian lady, studying in the Friend¬ 
ship University, rushed to me for my autograph when I visited 
this new university. Having no autograph book she rummaged 
among the books she had in her hand to produce a suitable piece 
of paper on which I could sign. But, aU of them appeared to 
be her text-books which she, naturaUy, did not want to be sullied 
by my signature. Then, suddenly, her face lit up and she thrust 
the open page of a magazine towards me. 1 was surprised as 
looked at the magazine, for 1 had hardly expected to find 
among the text-books of my admirer, looking the very image 
of a book-worm, a fashion magazine! My guide explained to 
me later that the circulation of fashion Lgazine' was ve^^ 
high and what I had noticed was not at all unusual A Western 
diplomat I met at a reception told me with great glee 

logy may not have been able so far to penetrate into e 

Russia, our Christian Dior certainly hast Dior has 

the hearts of young Russian ladies!” conquered 

These, however, are the outward chanees wn-r 
not so apparent, and yet what one could nof • 
changes that had occurred in the mindsTme„ "Z T 
I met, and a good number of them I met ZZ 

easily, with almost no reservatil “LT cnS “T 

bfe, their political system, their leaLs Tn^ •! 

that after having known me a for^^i.n, V it happened 

a Russian would take me into confidm^ 

never have been dream, of by him a decadVa^ 

Visited the TovZXZZms " N ^ 

on and shut us out. It was a m^e f 7 
^ away in the deep labyrinth of ZZt “ tuck- 

ftat I could support by facts. In fact °°* anything 

httle surprised not to find the debt r ^ was not a 
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The Russian of 1961, I sensed, was different even from 
the Russian of 1955. Now he not only took me to wherever 
I wanted to go or answered every question 1 put to him, but 
also he talked very often spontaneously, on his own, about 
himself and his country. One almost got the impression that 
every Russian wanted a listener to unburden his heart which 
had remained tightly locked for far too long a period. 

I reached Moscow on the eve of the 22nd Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. I was left in no doubt, soon after 


I reached Moscow, that this was going to be a momentous 
Congress that would perhaps take extremely significant deci¬ 
sions. Moscow seemed to be thick with stones about misdeeds 
committed during the Stalin era, and the man mainly held 
responsible for the despotism and autocratic arbitrariness of 
those days was Stalin himself. It appeared that immediately 
after the first revelations about Stalin’s misrule were made in a 
secret speech by Mr. Khrushchov (curiously enough, the Rus¬ 
sians do not own that secret speech even to this day, but th y 
seemed to know about it alright !) at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party in 1956, both the Government and the Party 
started taking measures to undo the harm that had been done 
by Stalin. One of the first measures taken was to release 
political prisoners, some of whom had never been brought o 
court at all and others who had been gaoled on trumped-up 
charges. Hundreds of them returned from the gaols and labour 

camps, which were broken up by the new ^ 

only when they came and narrated their stones to 

relatives and acquaintances that the ^ I, 

shocking things that had taken place in Stalins Russia. 
sLmed from what I heard that not many Russians were aware 
of the ghastly deeds committed during those days. When they 
learnt of them they were first bewildered, then shocked ‘hen 
furiously angry. By the time I arrived in Moscow in 961 t 
anger seemed to have mounted to white heat, and people spok 

with unrestrained rage about those days. 

I met a 55-year-old sunken-cheeked, white-haired Russian 
worker with a pair of burning, brown eyes, who had spent more 
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than 8 years in prison. He could not hide the bitterness in his 
voice when he told me, “1 did not even know why I was put in 
prison. I was arrested at my fiat in the early hours of the 
morning one day. During my interrogation 1 learnt that 
a friend of mine, who had been arrested two months ago had 
0 ven the information that I had been a spy of the Gestapo 
during the war. I, who fought in the war to beat back the 
Germans from the gates of Moscow, am a Gestapo agent » 
Can you beat it?” He went on sadly, “But, would you 
believe me, I myself admitted after a continuous, tortuous 72 
hours interrogation that 1 had of course been a Nazi spy f 
Till my release I had not imagined for a moment that the in¬ 
justice done to me had anything to do with Stalin. I alwavs 
thought my friend who confessed was a scoundrel and that some 
stupid mistake had been made by the police.” He paused and 
then added gently but firmly, “but now I know the t^uth !” 

In answer to my question why such thine-s • 

explained that such abLations 

instruction following the revolution (“After J T,. 

fight a revolution with kid gloves on your hands i” said a w” * 

Russian journalist). There were others who said’ ^hat 

had used such unscrupulous methods to rise tn k 

that at the end of the Second World War he lok H T*" 

•nts. at anyone, who disagreed whh'^; t “n” 

minor point. Isolated as he was from ^ 

he fancied everyone was an enemy of the peo^ple' 

grew into a maniac in the last vears ar li^vr 

agreed, however, that if the t JT 

re creivs 

fumber of of^ 

.-afion. A Suprereo Soviet deputy o^; 
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are sincerely grateful to Comrade Khrushchov for giving us 
the right to think and to speak. We are free now to hold any 
opinion we like and to speak out whatever we think is correct. 
The back of the fearful secret police is broken now so that we 
need have no fear at all that my friend or my father or my wife 
or my son I am speaking to will report against me to the secret 
police. None but a Russian who has lived through the Stalinist 
nightmare will fully comprehend what it means to us !” 

“Can you hold an opinion different from that held by 
the Government and the Party ? Do you think that the way 
Molotov, Malenkov, etc. were dealt with was proper?”, I asked. 

He looked surprised as he asked me, “Do you think they 
were treated improperly ? I do not know why you think so.” 
He went on to say, “You realise perhaps that it was not a mere 
difference of opinion. To put it bluntly, they were Stalinist 
diehards, and fossilised as they were they constantly stood in 
the way of the implementation of the new measures. Do you 
see that it was dangerous, since if they had succeeded in haying 
their way we would have returned to the horrible conditions 
from which we are trying to get out. Looking at it from that 
angle don’t you think they were given a rather lenient treatment 
for, as you know, not a single head has fallen ! 

Whether any open criticism is made of any policy of Mr. 
Khrushchov I cannot say. I observed, however, that there were 
any number of jokes circulating in Moscow, the butt of which 
is Mr. Khrushchov. 

I remember one such joke I was told. Here it is: KhnisU- 

chov and the other leading Party leaders once went to the Lenin 
Mausoleum when Stalin’s body was still there. To please 
Khrushchov another leader told him, “Comrade Khrushchov, 
after your death you also will rest here!” At this,^ the left 
eye of Stalin snapped half open and he quipped: “Do you 
think this is a hostel ?” 

I presume it may be added now after the 22nd Congress 
that Mr. Khrushchov has really proved the famous mausoleum 
on the Red Square is not a hostel^by removing Stalin’s body ! 

Out of the steps taken in the Soviet Union since the 20th 
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Congress of the Soviet Communist Party to preclude the repeti¬ 
tion of the emergence of what they call the “cult of personality”, 
the following, to my mind, have far-reaching significance in so 
far as liberalisation and further democratisation of the Soviet 
system is concerned. 

First, to rule out the possibility of one person assuming 
absolute power they have evolved the principle of collective 
leadership. It has since been incorporated in the rules of the 
Communist Party, so that now collective leadership is not merely 
a slogan, but it functions at all levels of leadership, right from 

the top Supreme Soviet level down to the level of the village 
Soviet. 


Secondly, a new Party rule has been framed to the effect 
that no one will be able to hold an office in the Party leadership 
for more than two terms, unless warranted by special circums- 
-tances I believe this new Party rule has already been enforced 
when the new leadership was elected at the 22nd Congress. 

Thirdly, several changes have been made in Soviet juris¬ 
prudence with a view to ensure proper carriage of justice. For 
instance, nobody can be detained now svithout trial, nor can the 
confession of an accused be used as evidence against the accused 

conditions created for safety and security 
Mr. Khrushchov has given a new, firm confidence to the Soviet 
citizens in their ingenuity, genius and strength. In the six 
years from 1955 to 1961 the Soviet Union astounded the 
world more than once with their sensational feats in the sphere 

ments °° ™S>'t. The crowning acffieve- 

ts m this direction, of course, came in 1961 itself A man 

the now famous spaceman Yuri Gagarin, was sent into space 

Umon sent again another man, Gherman Titov int^ 
achieved the incredihli- 

hours. more than 24 

I do not beUeve that there is anybody in the world who is 
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not impressed by these staggering scientific feats of the Soviet 
Union. Their impact, however, on the Russian mind has 
gone far beyond the feeling of admiration experienced by other 
people. Their justifiable pride emanates not only from 
the fact that they were the first among human beings to go be¬ 
yond the atmospheric frontier of the earth, but also that it has 
now been proved beyond any doubt that their science and tech¬ 
nology excels over the scientific and technological level of all 
other countries, including America. It has given them a rock¬ 
like confidence in their genius, and it is not rare at all to find 
people talking glibly about visits to the Moon and the Venus. 
Why should we be afraid of our earthly adversaries when we 
are about to conquer the universe? This is the way the Rus¬ 
sian mind seems to work to-day. That explains why the Rus¬ 
sians are wildly enthusiastic about the cosmic flights. In 
Moscow, I found, the most popular label or emblem to-day is 
that of a sputnik or a rocket soaring towards the sky. There 
were paper-weights with a miniature rocket standing on it, the 
cigarette packet covers with pictures of sputniks printed on them, 
wooden boxes with a rocket carved on the lid, children’s toys 
in the form of sputnik, etc. The Russians, young and old 
alike, not only talked sputniks and rockets, but also appeared 
to know a lot about space science. I was told that a number 
of science fiction films on space travel theme, made lately in the 
Soviet Union, became box-office hits. 

The “Catch Up With America" call given by Mr. Khrush¬ 
chov is another theme that has stirred the imagination of the 
Soviet people. Wherever you go, whomsoever you meet in any 
walk of life, whether a baker or a milkmaid or a steel maker or 
a university professor, any discussion about the economic ad¬ 
vance of the Soviet Union is bound to veer round at some 
point to a comparison between the Soviet and American levels 
of development in one or the other branch of industry. With 
the magnificent economic achievements they have already 
scored, nobody seemed to have any doubt that they would suc¬ 
cessfully complete their current plan. The Programme of the 
Communist Party, that was subsequently adopted by the 22nd 
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Congress, was published in all papers when I was there. I saw 
the Russians animatedly discussing the programme. This 
20-year Plan is undoubtedly a very ambitious programme and 
the targets seem to be well-nigh impossible to realise at the, 
moment. But, then, those who are somewhat familiar with, 
Russian character will not doubt that at least a very substantial 
part of the programme will definitely be fulfilled. 

The Soviet Union, I fell when I visited it last year, has 
taken a new, sharp turn. It will no doubt be an exciting ex¬ 
perience to watch it advance along the unbeaten track chosen 
by them. Since they themselves are infinitely thrilled at the 
prospect of moving ahead to a new economic dimension within 
a wider democratic framework it follows that they ardently 
desire peace to prevail. In point of fact. I never saw during my 
two visits any war-like belligerence anywhere in the Soviet 
Union. Peaceful coexistence, I do not believe, is a smoke¬ 
screen for them behind which they are surreptitiously preparing 
for war. Personally I did not like at all the step taken 
by the Soviet Union to resume nuclear tests. Nor did I subs¬ 
cribe to their test explosion of the 50-megaton bomb, for I do 
not think that a nuclear test at any time in any place is good. 

- Z *he Russians nearly all of them 

replied. We do not wish ill of anyone. We shall never be the 
t to drop this bomb on any country. But. twice during our 

when^^a'^^ cheated by other powers with the result that 

T completely unprepared, and 

suffered such destruction and loss that no other country has 

tho?/ T unawares. Let 

hose who have evil designs in heart know that we are not at 

a wea even in terms of explosive nuclear weapons !” This 

argument, I felt while in the Soviet Union, had a genuine ring 

for what overwhelmed me there was an atmosphere of peace thft 

seemed to pervade every nook and comer. 

Ill 


The Kremlin Palace 


was just in front of the hotel where 
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I stayed in Moscow during my second visit, across the wide 
road. I had seen it in 1955 and I was tempted to go round 
again. Its grandeur and magnificence cannot but impress the 
visitor. The spacious halls, the majestic roofs, the costly fur¬ 
niture dazzle the eyes and remind one of the greatness of ancient 
times. Antique dresses, ancient royal carriages, thrones in¬ 
laid with gold and jewels and above all the armoury stored, are 
fascinating. 

I soon found, to my pleasant surprise, that this magni¬ 
ficence and grandeur had not been the monopoly of Russian 
princes and emperors. An equally grand, imposing building 
had almost been completed inside the Kremlin. But the 
values have completely changed now. Whereas the emperors 
built palaces for their personal comfort and enjoyment, now 
equally grand, but utility buildings were being built for the 
benefit of and use by the common people. The new and 
vast building, constructed inside the Kremlin, is called the 
Palace of Congresses, where the 22nd Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union was going to be held. No 
doubt this building deserved the name it had been given as far 
as its magnificence and majesty were concerned. There were 
seating arrangements for 6,000 people in the central hall, which 
had been fitted with 7.000 hidden loudspeakers ensuring audi¬ 
bility in every corner. During conferences there w’ould be 
simultaneous translations in 29 languages as against only 10 m 
the United Nations in New York. Besides the main hall, 
there were reception halls, committee rooms, catering rooms 
and all other conveniences. 

There is a revolving stage with various devices for lifting 
and lowering scenery and light reflections of various kinds. 
Lifts and escalators can carry the visitors up and down in thou¬ 
sands without any delay. The scats are comfortable and when¬ 
ever wanted a small frontpiece can be drawn out of the arm of 
the seat to serve as support for writing and reading and after 
use can be pushed in again without any difficulty. 

The first look gives the impression that in majesty and 
grandeur this palace resembles the United Nations building in 
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New York. But in certain respects it is more modern and 
better equipped. 

It might be foolish on my part to suggest, but spontaneous¬ 
ly the idea flashed in my mind, that if ever the United Nations 
or any international group intended to meet and confer, there 
would be nothing wanting here. At any time a demand may 
be made, it is only a conjecture on my part, that the United 
Nations must meet alternately in the West and the East, and 
in such a case there would be no valid ground for rejecting it 
on the plea of necessary conveniences or adequate facilities. 

In Moscow there is a permanent exhibition of all branches 
of activities in economic life which I did not omit to visit. All 
stages of development achieved are indicated and future inten¬ 
tions in programme displayed. It has become a regular place 
of amusement and education all round the year. People in 
thousands see this exhibition daily and carry back impressions 
of the latest advances made in different parts of the country 
in the sphere of agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry, in¬ 
dustry, etc. Every component republic of the country’ has 
1 s own pavilion decorated with its own traditions and aenius 
or the people, showing the progress that had been made since 
e October Revolution, 44 years ago. A visit to this exhibi- 

lon does convince any person that undoubtedly verv rapid 
progress is being made in the USSR. 


I also visited a big automobile factory. It is not merely 
an assembling plant, getting components prepared in various 

“nd then"®' ^“bber, produces every component 

wholfman /"I <'“'■ “Moskvitch”. The 

hole manufacture is mechanized and mostly automatic 

direLd to “a *’ad to be 

It ras r, ‘’f requirements of armament 

manufactoe* of f! "‘‘r ‘he plant was geared up anew for 

eapacity but it has ™°*’‘working to its full 
Tn ’ . 1 , '^ proposals to expand its capacity. 

•he Moskvitch factory the ratio of women employed 
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is not less than that of men. They get equal wages and work* 
equally efficiently. It is so not only in this factory. This is' 
the position everywhere. In certain departments they have 
preponderance such as in health, medicine and education. 

I was happy to visit the Friendship University that was 
started only in 1960. It is already well on its way to pro¬ 
gress. The idea was a new one and was expressed by Mr. 
Khrushchov while he was in Indonesia. It was taken up at 
once, and practical shape was given to it. Scholars from 69 
countries came for admission. 

There are about 26 Indian students from all parts of our 
country. I had the pleasure to meet them and to talk to them 
privately also. They felt very happy. On their arrival, they 
had been given 300 roubles each to meet the expenses of their 
clothes and other equipment, and now all expenses for their 
education are being met by the USSR Government. Punjab 
had the largest share in that contingent. 

It was gratifying to note that at least 3 students out of 
these Punjabis felt satisfied as they would not have had the ad¬ 
vantages of advanced studies in their own country and they 
were fortunate in getting this admission. For the first year 
these students have to learn Russian, because that is the medium 
of instruction, and then they are imparted the technical educa¬ 
tion in engineering. I was happy to find that the 'Vice-Rector 
had very good opinion about our boys. All of them are science 
graduates. 

There are six faculties at the moment. The university 

has good prospects of expansion. 

There is a large number of students from Africa. After 

the death of Patrice Lumumba, in deference to the desire of 
African students, the University was named after him as Lu¬ 
mumba University’. 



From Moscow I went to Uzbekistan and had the oppor- 
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tunity of seeing Tashkent and ancient Samarkand. The name 
of Samarkand brought back many memories to me : the Silk 
Route, the Golden Road, Timurlung and the poetry of Mar¬ 
lowe. And I felt fascinated as I went round the old ruins of 
Samarkand. The historical site is in ruins, and along with it 
many palaces of kings and emperors. Samarkand used to be the 
headquarters of Muslim Emperors, and they organised various 
invasions in different directions from this land. 

Prophet Mohamed’s brother-in-law arrived here in early 

Eighth Century to spread the message of Islam. This was re- 

sented by the citizens who were Zoroastrians. They decided 

t^o kill him. He went out to a lonely place. It is believed that 

faced with this threat he implored God to lake his life instead 

oI allowing the Zoroastrians to kill him. Thus he prayed that 

t e earth might conceal him from people’s eye. In response 

o IS prayers the earth opened and he got in. A mausoleum 

was built in that place by the Muslims when they conquered 
this territory. 


The phce became a hallowed one, and it was considered 
a great privilege to be buried round about that locality. Subse- 

Mogul occupation many other mausoleums 
built in the vicinity including some of princes and princes¬ 
ses. Though religion has lost its hold, and people do not have 

<tjn °^^®*'''^tices or religious ceremonies, yet this place is 
III considered to be sacred. It is believed that two pilgrimages 

the would bring the same spiritual benefits to 

visitor as one to Mecca. 


torv Timurlung came and conquered this terri- 

PalLs n Samarkand his capital. He built mosques and 

and TnvadPHT'. ^°^diers 

riches u Empire spread far and wide and 

is rn here and people benefited from that, Timur 

•s considered to be a local hero. 

and ^ mausoleum where Timur lies buried, 

grandsons Mohammed Sultan and Ulug Beg. There are 
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some children’s graves also here. It is believed that this became 
the graveyard of all male members of Timur’s family. 

Timur had thought that none of his sons could succeed 
him efficiently, so he had been bringing up one of his grandsons 
with special care and attention. Sultan was a boy of promise, 
but he died a premature death. Timur was very much attached 
to this grandson and decided to build a mausoleum in his 
memory. Consequently the construction of the mausoleum 
was started. While this was under construction, and had 
not yet been completed Timur suddenly died near Tashkent 
when he was leading an army of 10,000 for the invasion of China. 
For some days the news of his death was kept secret, but when 
the body was brought near Samarkand the people came to know 
of it, and insisted on the burial to be done here. The Mauso¬ 
leum started by Timur was not yet complete, but one side room 
had been roofed. So Timur was buried in that, but not accord¬ 
ing to Islamic traditions. Timur's son reached Samarkand 
after some time, and was sorry to learn that his father had not 
the Islamic traditional burial. Meanwhile the Mausoleum 
had been completed. The dead body was taken out and re¬ 
buried according to strict Islamic rites in the Main Hall, where 
it lies even to this day. 

By his side lie grandsons Ulug Beg and Mohammed Sultan. 
There was some doubt whether Ulug Beg had died a natural 
death or had been killed. In 1941 his grave was opened, and 
an examination made which set all controversy at rest. The 
conclusion was that he had been killed and his head severed 
when he was buried. 

Samarkand has many historical buildings, but most of 
them are in ruins. These ruins do convince any tourist that 
the structures had been grand. Ulug Beg was keenly interested 
in scientific and religious advancement. He started madrasas 
and built mosques. There are some traces of an observatory, 
believed to have been built by him, and in his time it was consi¬ 
dered to be unique. It could indicate the movement of stars 
and give clue to much information in the firmament. Built in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it was destroyed and even the 



site remained obscure for 300 years. Now the part remaining 
is being preserved as a national monument. Extensive exca¬ 
vations are going on all round the city, and many new facts 
of history are being explored. 

But of all the old monuments the Bibi Khanam Mosque 

is of peculiar interest so far as its history and legends associated 

with it are concerned. Timur’s wife was very talented and a 

most beautiful lady of her lime. She was more popularly 

known as Bibi Khanam, and this mosque is associated with her 
name. 


Some people think that Timur built this mosque himself 
when he brought the idea from India, and named it so. But 
more credit is given to the second behel that Bibi Khanam sol 
his constructed while Timur was away to India, and presenL 
tlus mosque as a reward for his conquests in India It is said 
that Bibi Khanam learnt that her husband had clqnered 

£Ti:?rrr:etil“‘‘^e^\" 

pletd'':hrs‘he ITard thaTTflTZTd ^«ch back' 

teet was there on the 7pot ILvs 'Se 

Khanam but could not disclose his inner fee”h 

press. Bibi Khanam was verv ^eehngs to the Em- 

pleted before Timur arrivedTn Sam^J^ T com- 

chitect that if he finishTd the ‘^e ar- 

home he could ask for anythine hp l^^sband reached 

thought it was an opportunity and wish architect 

He revealed to the Empress^atlf 

he could guarantee the work to be a Idss 

e Queen remonstrated that he could^ h night. 

Empire, and aU girls were iust fh« 8^* in the 

sho placed about a dozen colo^' .‘‘®“°“frate her 
and pleaded that the architect c^^M lines 

--would be --eed'^rl--^- - - 
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contents. The architect met the argument by producing two 
cups, and filling one with water and the other with wine. He 
implored the Empress to verify that though the appearance was 
similar the real taste was different. The Empress had ultimately 
to succumb, as she was most eager to have the work 
finished before Timur arrived. When the architect made his 
final bid, Bibi Khanam intuitively drew her hand on her cheek, 
and intercepted the kiss. But the passionate warmth of the kiss 
was so great that it even pierced the hand and left a mark on 
the Empress's cheek. The architect was satisfied and happy. 
He finished the work within one night. 

Bibi Khanam presented the completed mosque as a gift 
to her husband Timur, but the impression of the kiss on the 
cheek could not be concealed. Bibi Khanam had done every¬ 
thing to keep the secret, and had, to conceal that impress, even 
made it incumbent on every woman to cover her face with a 
thick veil when she was in the presence of her husband also, 
though this was not the practice earlier, and all women cursed 
her for this innovation. Yet the blot could not be concealed, 
and the Emperor insisted on the whole incident being revealed 
to him. After learning the facts he got infuriated and ordered 
that the architect be thrown to the ground from the highest 
point of the minaret of the mosque, the minaret which had 
been finished after that kiss. The architect was taken to the 
highest point. Before being thrown down he implored to the 
Emperor to be given time to offer his last prayers to his Allah. 
He beseeched his God to rescue him at that moment. Accord¬ 
ing to one belief Allah had been so pleased with his performance 
in building such a beautiful mosque in record time that He 
lifted the architect up from the minaret to the skies, and the exe¬ 
cutioners stood aghast and could never complete their mission. 

There is yet another legend with a little difference in the 
concluding portion. According to this Bibi Khanam had 
never agreed to be kissed on the bare cheek, but had only sur¬ 
rendered to be kissed, while she had her face covered with 
veil as usual. The passionate kiss pierced through the veil 
ftnd produced the blot on the cheek. On seeing that, and on 
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knowing the whole story Timur ordered Bibi Khanam and the 
architect both to be killed by being thrown from the highest 
point over the same mosque. They were taken up and thrown 
down in pursuance of the orders of the Emperor. But whereas 
the architect died of the fall, Bibi Khanam was picked unhurt 
and unscathed. And she became more beautiful than ever 
before. Seeing that miracle Timur got convinced of Bibi 
Khanam’s sincerity and loved her all the more. 

The mosque is in ruins now. The main entrance has 
side pillars only, and the connecting arch is no more. The 
minarets exist, but the whole structure is crumbling. The dome 
of the mosque has yet that sky-blue colour, which even to-dav 
has us peculiar freshness, it is a reminder of the grandeur of 
Timur and his beautiful wife Bibi Khanam. who lies buried just 

The remnants of the old civiUsation, and poverty and want 
cannot be concealed from the eye of the visiLr f 

d®:is:LT:" 

multi-storeyed buildings are Z" 

cinema halls, recreation centres hosoLi. ^ ^ ‘“'uthng 

centres, rest houses and parks;’ agneui uret°?’ 

and mechanised, machinery is on.Tn ^ ® improved 

animal power; there - 

trucks carrying heavy loads vet so far ^ rushing and 
place. It is recognised to be a means of 

mg considerably in the developmenT iUs 0 ^“"’ “ 

Omg human beings and transpot^’a ' h ® 

Populahon is fast adopting f The 

^erc IS yet a percentage that dnL w ^ ^ving. 

Of Muslim Umes. and you do h^r oM costume 

but Vobro Utre is replacins many a time 

and compulsory, and I was toldT^ Education is free 
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their Namaz, but they too do not understand the significance 
of their prayers. Fanaticism is conspicuous by its absence. 
The progress is marked, the development significant and 
the improvement rapid. The ordinary man is seeing the 
change, and is adjusting himself with hopes in the future. 
There is speed coming in the walk of every young boy and 
young girl. In their new smart European dresses they move 
faster than the old generation with loose and flowing costumes. 
With this pace another ten years are sure to make a great 
difference and Samarkand is certain to change beyond 

recognition. 
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